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a ae The Empty Santi at Houston 


ne By JOSEPH HARSCH 
: URING the. course of the Bact oie in ‘the Unites ideas are erowing cold; that while America turned out in masses. 
States, General Douglas MacArthur went down to Texas to see and to cheer the General when he first returned from the 
ona speech-making tour. It was his first public appear- — Far East, America has other things to think about now than a 
‘ance tour since his original return from high command General who apparently wants more war than we have already. 
in the Far East in earlyApril. Naturally. every politician in the — Also during this same past week in the United States, a Senator ; 
- United States had his eyes on Texas for signs of the extent of named Joseph McCarthy got up to make another speech in the j 
_ influence which the General has been having on public opinion. Senate; he is the same Joseph McCarthy who set the country by - 
_ The politicians wanted to know whether the General’s war strategy _ its ears, fifteen and a half months ago, by launching a bitter personal 
has stirred great public support. They also wished to know whether attack on Secretary of State Dean Acheson. In those earlier days 
the General appears to have set up a great wave of public support when Mr. Acheson was the target of McCarthy abuse, people 
_ for himself, as the future possible presidential candidate. would stand in line for hours to get into the Senate galleries to 
The politicians now seem to have their answers. People turned hear bits of McCarthy’s vitriol and in those earlier days the floor 
- out in Texas to see General MacArthur and they gave him a lot of the Senate was crowded by legislators who felt that the occasion 
of cheers but the number of people who turned out was a surprise was important and required their presence. 
alike to the General’s supporters and to his opponents. On Thurs- _ Last week Senator McCarthy turned his abuse against Genceal 
_ day night last* in Houston the local MacArthur supporters had George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the United States Army 
_ rented a huge sports stadium in expectation of a crowd of 70 000° during the second world war, later Secretary of State, and today ~ 
4 ‘persons; fewer than 20,000 turned out. On Friday night in Dallas Secretary of Defence. McCarthy’s speech against General Marshall 
another big sports stadium had been hired; it seats 76,000 persons. was well advertised in advance; the McCarthy office had announced 
There was no actual count of attendance. -since seating was free; that it would run to 60,000 words, that the Senator would deliver 
- officials estimated the crowd at 27,500, but local reporters thought the whole of it in person and at one time, and that the speech 
that this was high. On Saturday ‘night i in Fort Worth the crowd would show General Marshall guilty of a conspiracy so immense 
oes fo 15,000. and infamy so black as to dwarf any in the history of man. This 
eneral MacArthur then went back to New York City from his advance publicity drew something of a crowd to the galleries, but 
a tour perhaps believing that the mass of American opinion there were empty seats at all times. The crowd was quiet by 
him, but the politicians here in Washington make a contrast with its behaviour in the days of the Acheson affair; the 
t alculation. The vast banks of empty seats at Houston, press gallery was almost empty. Most telling of all, the moment 
Font ors tell pence of rai that MacArthur Senator McCarthy started bei! members of the Senate began 


Soy, CA oS eee a tioedeest on June 18 


a 


precisely three of his colleagues. At that point, less than a third of 


‘3 the way through the vast manuscript of his speech, he sat down. 


It should also be noted that the American press which previously 

- had given front-page play and great length to everything General 

MacArthur and Senator McCarthy had done or said, vs ‘oth 
of them, last week, brief inside-page treatment. : 


| Decline. of Two News Stories - 4 
© Tam giving you the details of the decline of two once great 
Ses ‘news stories, because it seems to me that this very decline of 
a interest in these two men and in their words tells us that a phase 
~ of American history is over, that an issue has in fact been settled — 
-although there is nothing formal or official to prove the settlement 
ut ar —only the fact that Douglas _ MacArthur and Joseph McCarthy — 
‘have become dull and routine and not as interesting as before. 
This negative event belongs, I think, in the context of larger events _ 
which began nine months ago in December 1950 when former ~ 
‘President Herbert Hoover started what has since been known as 
the ‘ Great Debate’, by proposing that the United States withdraw 
‘from its foreign commitments, . responsibilities and interests and 
try to live within fortress America. The relationship between Mr. 
Hoover’s plea for armed isolation and General MacArthur's plea 
_ for the bombing of Manchuria may seem remote and illogical, 
yet there is a close connection in terms of strategy, Age 2 and 
personal sympathy between the twomen. 

General MacArthur came back from Tokyo to live in thie same 
tower of the same big hotel in New York which has been Mr. 
~Hoover’s home for years; from that same tower, each has Taunched _- 
his lightning bolts at the same persons and the same policies in 
Washington: at Mr. Truman, at Mr. Acheson and at the concept - 
held to staunchly by those two men, that America’s proper role 
‘in the world today is the hard middle role between surrender to 
“Russia on the one hand and war with Russia on the other. It is 
more logical than might at first appear for the Opposition to the. 
- Truman-Acheson policy to attack first from the isolationist side ~ 
and then from the side of extreme militancy, because the quality 

= “of official policy which most baffles the average man in the street 


ie 


-is its very lack of decisiveness. Isolation could be decisive quickly; 


_ anyone can understand a positive policy of withdrawal to fortress 
America. The MacArthur policies also offer, or appear to offer, 
- decisiveness. They call for quick action; no one knows what that. 
“action of bombing Manchuria would lead to, but it would probably - 
et, “ead somewhere quickly. Thus, by either road; the Hoover or the 
ey, * MacArthur, there could be an end to the present indecisive policy — 
of trying with. one hand to contain Russia by perfecting a system 
of armed alliances, and with the other hand trying to avoid war 
by refraining from. every.act which might foreclose the issue and ~ 
_~ bring om the war. “America has never done’ anything like this before. 
» American wars have always lasted four years or less, and at the 
“end there has always been immediate demobilisation and tax reduc- 
tion anda return to living unttammelled by heavy government | 
“ controls. The Truman-Acheson policy calls for big armed. forces, - 


~~ high taxes, controlled economy, deference to allies, perhaps even a 


x - Series of. border wars like the Korean going on into the indefinite _ 
future. Anyone who stops to think, knows that if atomic war can 
~ be avoided by this means, they will in the end be better off, but 
“not every American stops to think that the alternative to the 

- Government's policy is likely to be the big ‘war. Instead he thinks - 
~ frequently of the daily paying of taxes and military service and — 
the government regulation of his wages and profits. and. ene’ and 
“manner of living and manner of doing business. . 

- Mr. Hoover's isolationism and General MacArthur’s tatltbincy 
itiee appeal to this dragging reluctance of the average man to a 
‘course which can mean years and years of the same thing, ‘without _ 
ar visible. pret of a cea fea! and mae ta or moment of © 


ago to the Hoover ided respond now to the MacArthur idea. 


abies out of ‘ihe ‘Chamber: “anti the nae was ae ing to are 


ee than this grinding struggle, no osnuntter’ how ‘many 


‘Three Srmbols: fe 4 : Mitr Palsy. to 


“and military : service and perhaps more border wars. ~ Cae an 


eS pee ot pds. a 


power gel 
sufficient to grasp the fact that w 


may continue. Lack of patience and lack of enough imagination to 


‘grasp the meaning of atomic war—those are the two basic factors — 


which Tequired the Great American Debate. ‘And what has been : 


_ going on ever siftce General MacArthur was recalled stands out — 
in retrospect as Part Two of that same Great Debate. Part One as 
involved the immediate issue of sending” more. American “troops © 


to Europe under the North Atlantic Treaty; Mr. Hoover was the — 
principal antagonist in that phase; Mr. Hoover was defeated when — ‘4 
the Senate refused to forbid the reinforcement of General Eisen- . 


-hower’s armies from America. ‘That, too, involved the immediate — 


issue of keeping the Korean war limited. ‘General MacArthur Was 2 
the principal antagonist in this phase. BC altn tenes Z 
There is nothing on the formal or official irbeorde to prove ee 
General MacArthur has been defeated; nothing except those great 


tiers of empty seats last week at Houston, Dallas and Fort Worth | 


and the declining space in the newspapers and the indifference ae 
the Senate, press and public to the attack by Joseph. McCarthy 


on George ’ Marshall: and one other thing—there have been three 3 


men in the lead of the campaign for widening the war with China, 


‘three names most prominently associated with it. One was Genel 


MacArthur, the second was General Wedemeyer, who cient 
American forces in China during the war; the third was Louis 
Johnson who was Secretary of Defence before General Marshall. — 
Those three men are all out of office today; Mr. Johnson was dis- D. 
missed early i in the Korean war; General ues ees ‘was recalled 4 
resignation of. Gave Wedemeyer. The. ‘three? men in 1 varying 
ways and to varying degrees have ‘continued the campaign, but : 


“continue it from public platforms of diminishing visibility and the — 


three are not making policy from the inside today;. all three of them — 
are out of office. It is i Bet to. understand ‘what they: really 


- stood for. Rae ete ee ee ark ee: 4 


- a\s a cae 


Many times during. this: Great Dems i in anne “the vise 

‘ preventive war” has cropped up. I doubt whether General Mac- a 
Arthur, General Wedemeyer, or Mr. Johnson ever consciously 
considered - themselves to be advocates of what is implied by the | 
pate or the eerie cal of. he atomic war 2 Amen: 


ee oe 


c 


Wedemeyer and jaleaaon une the thinking of the preventive e 
war school of thought. It would seem to me that America, in its — 
strangely informal manner. of doing such things, has in fact now — 
turned away, “perhaps a bit reluctantly, from the ideas which these — 
men represent: that Part Two of the Great Debate is over and — 


_ this means that America has rejected the idea of forcing the issue ~ “i 


towards war with Russia by bombing Manchuria, just as earlier ities 
~ rejected the idea of trying to escape the long struggle by retiring — 4 
to fortress America. The urge to escape the struggle remains, but — a 
mce more men have come to accept the doctrine that there i is no- 
~ quick or easy or violent or dramatic or decisive way of escaping; — 
there is only the hard, plodding road ahead with taxes and. controls - 


- Last ame T sspsoned | in on a BrOup. of oleae collea 


the ee fave Reet, ile so ‘often aTceasi pene of inflat 
ee still sagt not 8 ne believe it Ei as Lee as Mr Sarid 
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A City Lives Again, 


PAUL ANDERSON on Hamburg’s remarkable recovery 


T was in October 1945 on a stretch of Autobahn in north-west 
Germany. It rained relentlessly. It had poured all the way up-from 
the Ruhr. My jeep was like a bathtub. And my assignment was 
Hamburg. The biggest heap of rubble in Germany, they said. 
Well, we. didn’t get there; not the jeep, at any rate. I smashed it on 
the next Bailey bridge and got an army lorry lift into. Hamburg. 


Hamburg: above, desolation in 1945; right, some 
of the 80,000 flats which have been built since the 
end of the war 


Nobody had said too much. It was the biggest 
heap of rubble. Acres of it. It seemed incred- 
ible anybody should have survived. That 
is nonsense, of course—pure- emotionalism. 
Later I learned the facts, and they were grim 
enough. During that one June week of 1943 


55,000 people had died and another 50,000 


were crippled in all-out Allied raids. Anyway 
15,000 casualties per night is greater horror 
than words can convey. Later one also learned 
that well over 1,000,000 panic-stricken citizens 
had fled the city. Re 

In 1945 the whole city seemed deserted. Even 
its centre—battered, bashed about, roofless 
and windowless, grey and grimy and with large 
gaps where a direct hit had crushed a building 
to pulp; but, with all that, not flat, not razed 
to the ground like the large over-populated 
working-class suburbs of Barmbeck, Hamm, 
Hammerbrook, Billbrook, etc. Well over half 
the pre-war flats and homes were totally 
destroyed. And they said it would take eighteen 
years or more to move the rubble. But worse 
than that was the great port. Ninety per cent. 
of all its installations were wholly destroyed— 
from docks to cranes, from rails to quays, to 


slipways, storage and warehouses. Worse even 


than the rubble-covered- ground was the water 


- itself. The water-lanes of this huge sea-port had become a mass grave 
of ships, sunk to the bottom of the river with their masts and funnels 
sticking into the air, or tumbled over with their rusty bellies, looking 
deader than a dead rat; nearly 3,000 ships’ bodies—tugs and fisher- 
boats, oil-tankers, tramps and ocean-going cargoes. Yes, the port was 
dead then; dead on land and dead in the water. This reality 


of 1945 no longer exists. I have just come 
back from another visit to Hamburg—a 
three weeks’ stay in a city which I simply 
could not believe to be the same place: a 
glistening, teeming, bustling, prosperous, 
noisy town. For the moment I am speaking 
of the centre only, which was, as I have 
said, never quite destroyed, never razed 
to the ground. But it had been badly 
mauled all the same. The centre of Ham- 
burg I have now seen virtually shows no 
traces of destruction, and the result of 
three years’ reconstruction is something 
which I do not hesitate to call near-miracu- 
lous. As far as I am able to judge, it is 
unsurpassed in any part of this continent. 

I must add, of course, that this old 
Hanse-town is by nature very beautiful. It 
is blessed with a great deal of water, not 
only its mighty river and port, but more 
striking, if less important, its charming 
lake in the heart of the City. But the true 
Hamburg only begins at a leisurely ten 
minutes’ walk from the sparkling, cosmo- 
politan centre at a point where you reach 
the Elbe and look’straight across some 300 
yards of choppy and boisterous river on to 
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_ import . 


Here the scene chasipes pipers No more nics _ jewellers, smart shoe , 
shops and dressmakers: No more tree-lined avenues. ~The pubs «are. 
sailors’ pubs. The air smells salty. Brass name plates on doors old and 
new spell it out for you: This-is-a-port! Export—import—export— 
. coffee, oilseeds, grains, spices, cotton, jute, ‘alfthe metals, 
scrap and oil! Shipping brokers, insurance brokers, bankers. Shop-- 
windows with oil-cloth, with rope, with fishermen’s gear and tackle. 


Signs in German, English, Spanish. Here nothing lets you forget for a 
moment that this a seafaring town, Jeast of all the people—the sturdy, — 
blue-eyed, slow-spoken inhabitants—whether they are tug-men, trawler- 


men or longshoremen in blue caps and dungarees or just little bowler- 
hatted men who may never have been to sea but still live by it all the 
same, in modest offices of wholesale merchants or the sea-freight 
insurance business. Here, there has been no intrusion—as in the centre 
and residential areas—of strange and alien elements, such as’ refugees 
from Silesia or Saxony. Here Hamburg remains undiluted Hamburg 
and an Englishman’s question is quite naturally and politely answered 
in a sort of local pidgin-English, a mixture. of English and Hamburg 
patois—which might sound like this: ‘ Dohr goht you dat street gt 
ang denn suecht’ back een che: huus. Dats de place, | you-find =} ae 


j 


The New Port 

And across the river is the port—the new port. It took me between 
four and five hours to drive through only its main sections in a fast- 
moving tug. Of course, you can see much more destruction here. But all 
the more impressive is the vast acreage of completely rebuilt installa- 
tions, and by “ completely ’ I mean complete from the concrete quay- 
sides at the, river’s level to the rails and cranés and storehouses, to dock 
buildings, fruit sheds, floating grain lifters, cold storage houses and. 
what have you. 

Now, it would be quite misleading to “say “that the entire port ‘has 


-\ been rebuilt. It has not! Even so, Hamburg’s present capacity for 


unloading and re-shipment of bulk goods, such as grain, rubber, scrap 
or cotton, has been restored to four-fifths of its pre-war capacity, and 
with existing facilities Hamburg can once again handle half the tonnage 
of mixed cargo which it handled during the boom years before the war. 
More than half of the quay-side cranes are again in working order, And 
whereas only 300-odd vessels reached the destroyed port in 1945, 
Hamburg received over 11,000 ocean-going ships during the last year, 
and about half of them carried foreign flags. By now also about two- 
thirds of the regular pre-war line service to and from Hamburg has 


been restored. And that is what I mean by ‘near-miraculous ’. 


_ The same applies to Hamburg’s main industry—and, incidentally, 
one of Germany’s best currency-earners—shipbuilding! True, the once 
biggest yard of Bléhm and Voss is still idle, haying been first ‘destroyed 
by bombs and then dismantled and. the remaining installations shipped 


— to Soviet Russia on reparations account. But now the reconstruction of 
- this yard, which once employed 24,000 men, is under consideration, 


since most of the Allied restrictions on German shipbuilding have 
been lifted. The remaining four big shipbuilding yards—Howaldt, 
Stuelcken, Deutsche Werft and Norderwerft—are all working to 


capacity, which means that last month seventeen ocean-going vessels— Ne AES ae P 
; Aptis ‘volume of the excellent Oxford Sone dee has es 


ranging from 1,000 to 7,000 tons—were under. construction. , 
How was all this possible? ‘ Well, the turning point’, said one of. the 
leading experts, Herr Ernst Plate, ‘Chairman of the Hamburg Port and 
Warehouse Company, ‘ may be fixed about the year 1948—as a con- 
sequence of E.C.A. or Marshall Plan imports whose enormous shipments 


tO western Germany meant that the number uF ships of foreign’ Tine, 


calling regularly, increased constantly ’, 
And that, of course, is the crux. of the mane, for, impressive as 
Hamburg’s own effort may be (and no one would belittle it), it must. 


_ of course be remembered that Hamburg’s astonishing recovery and 


present prosperity is, in a sense, only a reflection of the general recovery 
of western Germany—a_ ‘country which, since 1948, received no less 
than 1,165,000,000 dollars worth of foodstuff, fertilisers, fuel, industrial 
raw materials, ‘machinery -and semi-finished products as Marshall Aid. 
That is an enormous quantity of goods and the bulk of it reached 
Germany via the port of Hamburg. Owing to these deliveries, Hamburg 
became a very important indirect beneficiary of the Marshall. Plan— 
that is to say quite apart from direct Marshall Aid, which amounted to 


174,000,000 D-Mark. These grants were destined for clearly specified, 


special projects. For example the almost completely destroyed gas and 
water works and the electrical power stations were rebuilt with that 


_ money; or, to name one other instance, 13,500,000 D-Mark were 
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left nothing’ but a weird: sort of moon-landscap 


—siX or eight feet—and wait to be rebuilt. There is anothe 


_ which carries it up to two huge cement silos and. toa number of stone 


4 j AOE) be ie oP ae 


mburg’s huge 
gleaming white buildings. ‘now stand 


What about the rest of the city? There remain, even 
spaces of desolation, although it is a very different kin 
from the ghastly chaos I saw in 1945. Over large areas the r 
been neatly levelled and the ground level often raised by as 


impressive way of coping with the colossal rubble. probleni: ~ BY 
called Rubble Utilisation Works. Here, an endless stréam-cf_ eav A 
lorries arrive at the rate of about one every two minutes, They drive up 
a huge ramp dumping tons and tons of rubble on to a conveyor belt i 


crushers. Usable bricks are sorted out on the way. So is the scrap—a_ .: 
precious commodity nowadays. Broken brieks are crushed in a stone F. 
mill, to be used again by the building industry instead of sand- or 
gravel. The rest is carried away ona powerful, small-gauge railway to 


_a disused sand quarry some eight miles outside the town. And now, ‘* 


they say, the job may be finished in less than ten years. 
Even so, it is hardly necessary to: say that the housing shortage 


_ remains—and will remain for many years to come—an enormous social — 


problem and burden. How could it be otherwise? For instance, one _ 
five-room flat which I visited among many others w2s occupied by two “ad 
elderly couples, one young couple with one child and an unmarried — 
lady. That is not regarded as a particularly bad case of over-crowding, — | 
but rather as good average. But other bombed areas (most of them — 
former working-class districts), the size of Pimlico or Bermondsey, have _ 
now been completely rebuilt! The problem has been tackled with — 
colossal energy and vigour. Since the end of the war, when, as I have * 
said, well over half the flats and homes were completely destroyed, 
80,000 new flats have now been rebuilt. A record by any standard! 
The trouble is. that the city’s population is now back to what it was 
before the war: 1,700,000. But I was told that the authorities expect — 
that the population figure will reach the 2,000,000 mark in a not very 
distant future. The result is that even Hamburg’ s remarkable. housing — 
effort simply does not manage to keep step with the constant influx of — 
new residents. Because this great city—this great new city—which has 
now become something like the New York of the Federal German 
Republic, acts like a magnet for all the uprooted East German refugees. 
But older inhabitants tend not to share the foreign visitor’s under- “ 
standable enthusiasm. Yes, they will say, they have done a good job—a 
very good job even. But it will never be quite the same. Too much — 
industry! Too many alien elements, landlubbers and such like. How can 
the port ever be the same? ‘There is a good deal of truth in that. 
The old people, very naturally, are thinking of the golden days Be 
‘Hamburg’s Hanseatic might; of the proud city4republic, self-contained, — 
hostile to Prussia’s kings and ruled by its own little kings: the top- 
hatted merchant-senators who were Lutheran, liberal and rich. No—it | 3, 


will never be like that again.-For the greatest (and possibly irreplace- — : 


able) loss of the seaport of Hamburg is not broken bricks and stones, 
but the loss of its natural East-European hinterland which neithes hard 
work, nor Marshall Aid can restore.—Home. Service awe 


appeared. ‘This, the fifth in order of publication, is Volume IV: Com | 
‘munications (Oxford University Press, 30s.). The most obvious remark 


--to make is that, by present standards, the volume is remarkably good — 


value’ for the money. Haridsomely produced, an illustration in line, 


‘colour, or: by photograph on nearly every page, the articles written by — 


acknowledged authorities in lucid English, there can surely be sinters 1 
to compare with it in-the same field. It may seem invidious to select the _ 
various. Speech and Language articles for special mention, but they are. i 
outstanding. Compared with other Europeans we English are sang ~ 
ignorant _ on the subject of Eugenics and there ‘must be few of us (not 
counting the young people for whom the encyclopaedia is” primarily — ~ 
intended) who could not study the sections on the, nature, structure and 
history of: language with profit. At the same time it must be said thst ee . 


whole. Will the twelve valerie represent the cel divisions into which 
knowledge can ideally be divided? It will, no doubt, be. possible ‘to treat 
Farming and Fisheries in one volume, but in the ‘same. ‘space it will not be 


has an ‘uneasy unity. “What definition ‘makes it possible, y see 
a section on the size of books | to. be followed by one on 


‘Hindustani Language’ one feels that the subject of | 
been oe with too ees fen} a a so reference, a 


a 
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xe eee and prospects of the Scottish Home Rule Movement*. 


ae their: Covenant— to do anes. in ‘their Bows; to 


8 es. Scotland herself. cial regain the: Pathisinent she mae in 1707, % 
and run her own domestic affairs. That was the position a year ago. 
Since Rae, a number of ey aprons events have occurred i in seouany 7 


Beetiricg. hie. Conetny's? Deise ot: Parner: eats AIS" 


bs “When I talk about the~Covenant and its leaders I am “not “eating 


2 about. the type of Scot who simply cannot help brandishing his race 
__ about like a claymore. You have probably met him—the Scot who is 
* _ never tired of pointing out that a Mackintosh invented the mackintosh, 

_a MacAdam good roads, James Watt the steam engine, Graham Bell 
. She ‘telephone, and: Paul Jones’ the American Navy. . . No, I mean 
a number of thoughtful men and women who have ‘pondered deeply 

about their nation’s life and found something missing. As one said 
: to me the other day: ‘ Many of us are Scottish Home Rulers because 


__we believe that the power which rules us is getting steadily more remote. - 


€ ~ and therefore. takes less heed than it used to of our aspirations or our 
grievances. As the logical outcome of this’, he added, ‘a Parliament 
for Scotland in Edinburgh would restore the country’s pride and sense 

of purpose, and enable it to contribute more iy to the life of the 
United Kingdom’. 

‘ Perhaps you do not agree with erhis view. At any rate, ie us keep 
it in mind and see what has happened to the Covenant Movement 
Rees these twelve months. First’ and foremost the Covenant’s signa- 
tories have grown to about 2,000, 000—which can hardly be an 
_ accident. The ark-wrights. of the Covenant—that is the National 


£ 
= 
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A stituencies, should that be thought necessary. So clearly the Movement 
has gained in strength. There are a number of reasons for this. Some 


of them are*based on Scotland’s ‘ineluctable bélief -that if her affairs | 


used to be neglected at Westminster, and still are, they are also being 
goer scant justice: by the juggernaut. public. corporations ‘which have 
+ .been: created during: the last few years. There may ‘be a good answer 
~ to this: I don’t know. I am only. recording what i is at present a widely 
held Scottish opinion. 

A second reason for the strength of the Covenant is that most Scots 
are, and always have been, - intensely: conscious of their nationality, 
Pi Thus they have a marked respect for their own separate. systems 

~ of law, education and land tenure, though all Bills affecting these must 
go through: Westminster. They are proud of their own church systems; 
and they also have their own racial characteristics. They have a feeling 
= ae is it.an instinct?—that most Englishmen base’ their public beliefs 
on the simple private belief that everybody in the British Isles should 


_ be just plain English, or, if you like, British. But most Scots in practice 


are Scots first and Britons second. They are also, by + a strange blend 
: of opposites, both romantic and realist. 


A few weeks before Christmas there was a storm of protest when 


_ the British Electricity Authority in London imposed severe power 

* cuts on Scotland’s industrial belt. The industrialists affected at once 
protested that they were given little or no warning and that some of 
_ their: plants were made to stand idle. for many hours at a time. Soon 

~ the press rang with protests. Mass meetings of employers drafted angry 
resolutions. And the Lord Provost of Edinburgh even hurried south 
“1 _ to reason with the British Electricity Authority, when it was learned 
F _ from the regional boards that the distribution of electricity in Scotland 
was really controlled from London. Here, surely, was a ready-made 
a tation ake: eae an issue of <p very kind which has given the 


ey) Ti is s just a Sear ago. since cr. cite to give you some idea of (. $ 


time about 1,500,000 Scots had pledged themselyes—in the 


Covenant Committee—are also planning political action in the con- | 


’ ~ | ed, 
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planning a. contribution of their own. -On Christmas: Day they 
dramatically seized the Stone -of Destiny from the Coronation Chair 


and eventually, as you know, brought it back to Scotland. But perhaps 


I had better say right away that I do not propose to go into the rights 
or wrongs of that enterprise. The whole affair has been thrashed out 
for months, and many people on both sides of the Border are beginning 

to feel—the influential General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 


is an example—that perhaps we have all lived in this new Stone Age, 


- too long. None the less, we ought to glance for a moment at the 
- subsequent, or shall I say delayed-action, effect of the Stone episode on 
the Covenant fortunes. Like the battle of the power cuts it occurred 
during a lull in the Home Rule campaign. The usual propaganda 
- Meetings of course continued. But somehow the early. white-heat of 
enthusiasm, which had captured 1,500,000 signatures so quickly, had 
_ become a dull red glow. In fact, speaking as an observer of these events 
and not as a participant, one suspects that the Covenant leaders may 
‘have been a little puzzled what to do next; for in Scotland there is 
still a considerable core of apathetic or neutral opinion on the issue, 
and there is also some pretty lively opposition. However, almost over- 
night, the raid on the Stone of Destiny not only started a violent 
controversy all over Britain—this did not do the Covenant much good 


—but it re-focused public attention on the Scottish problem, which | 


was just what the.Covenanters needed.. 

This does not mean, by the way, that Scottish opinion was united 
on the Stone’s removal. Far from it. Many Scots undoubtedly acclaimed 
its return to Scotland as a symbol of Scottish rights. But there were 
others who deplored an act which they considered to be a ‘ sacrilege’. 


Obviously, therefore, the Covenanters at the time could not use the 


Coronation Stone very effectively as a corner stone of their campaign. 
So you see it was a rather perplexing situation until London once 
more came to. the rescue, this time in the shape of detectives sent 


ironically enough from Scotland Yard to interrogate at length the 


young people who were believed to have raided the Abbey, and their 
families as well) One such interrogation lasted for five and a half hours. 
At first this raised no very hard feelings. No fiery cross was sent 
round. In any event the Scots historians had taken over from the 
politicians to some extent, and were having a fine old battle about 
the Stone’s dubious origins. So once again there was a slight lull. This 
did not last long. With a certain historical acumen the young people 
\\concerned placed the Stone one morning on the altar of the ruined 
Abbey at Arbroath where 600 years earlier a Scottish Parliament had 
issued a moving declaration of independence. At this stage, they could 
hardly have done anything more sensible. Yet, even so, it is doubtful 
if the Covenant would have profited very much from any aspect of 
the affair had it not been for a rather surprising sequel, which ufr- 


~ doubtedly stirred Scottish opinion against the English authorities. The 


surrender of the Stone was followed by another inevitable advent of 
detectives; and when they rushed it off from police station to police 
‘station rather than from sanctuary to sanctuary the bulk of Scottish 
opinion noticeably disliked this treatment of an ancient relic. This may 
have been technically inevitable: again, I do not know. But anyway the 
Covenant got the new fillip which seemed so unlikely on Christmas Day. 


Suipport—and OPpaltinn 

- But there is more than one side to every political movement. A few 
days ago I returned to London after a long tour of the Western High- 
lands where there did» not seem to be much enthusiasm for the 
Covenant: people did not talk about it much, and frankly they did 
not seem very interested. Elsewhere in- Scotland, as I-had expected, 
there was considerable and sometimes impressive support but also quite 
a lot of opposition, especially in Glasgow where many business men 
fear that Home Rule might mean»a dislocation or a reduction of trade 
which it would take time to redress. You also often hear the view in 
Clydeside that the finances of Scotland and England are now too 
closely integrated to disentangle; that a time of world crisis is the 
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In the meantime a group oF ardent young : Scots Nationalists were 
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wrong time for Scotland se England. to “drift apart; cand finally. 


the Covenanters are either ‘ irresponsible hotheads” or ‘ ‘dreamers in a 


_ Celtic twilight’. The spearhead of this opposition, by the way, is the | 
Glasgow Her ald, a newspaper which is more fiercely critical than it 
was a year ago and which denounces the Covenant quite as pare in 
_Glasgow as The Scotsman supports it in Edinburgh, = 


. Leaders of the Labour Party and the Trade Union movement, ‘on 


, the other hand, approach the problem from a rather different angle. 


-. Some.of them used to advocate the principle of Scottish Home. Rule, hs 
but. a lot of water has flowed down the Clyde since then, and many 


of. them now feel that Home Rule would endanger the snationalised 
corporations which they themselves have helped to crea*e. For instance, 
_at-the annual Conference of the Scottish -T.U.C, this year there was 
. no. resolution about Home Rule on the agenda for the. first time for 
fifty-four years. In general the Labour leaders are turning a cold 
shoulder on the Covenant, though many of their followers sign it. 
_ .,.So what. is going to happen now? During all these excitements. of 
the last year a Government-appointed Committee under Lord Catto 


has been quietly examining the financial relationship between Scotland 


and. England: how much, for example, Scotland contributes to the 
. Exchequer in. revenue; and how much does she get back in government 
expenditure? What is Scotland’s share of Britain’s imports and exports? 


or ai 


= : The Achievement of  Hacmony 


ae The last of six talks ed BERTRAND RUSSELL, OM. on ee in an Atomic Age" : aa 


~ HAVE been concerned in lectures to set forth certain 
‘facts, and certain hopes which these facts render rational. The 
' facts concern the unification of mankind through modern technique, 
“and the liberation of mankind from bondage to excessive toil which 
the inadequate techniques of the past rendered unavoidable. The hopes 
that are based upon these facts are hopes as to the general well-being 
that may be realised if mankind learn to practise the co- -operation 


which modern techniques demand. There are, it is true, correlative _ 
--war, especially by the deadly methods which science is perfecting, — 


fears, for which there is perhaps as good ‘basis in the present state 
of the world as for the hopes that I have been setting forth. 

The technical unification of the world, not only makes possible much 
greater general well-being than at any former time, if it is accom- 
panied by economic and political unification; it also makes possible 
greater disasters than any known to even the worst of former times, 
if our technical skill continues to be devoted to disunity rather than 
unity. I have not, however, in these lectures dwelt much upon the 
reasons for fear, since I do not think that it is through fear that 
we shall avoid the dangers that threaten us. Our world has too much 
_ of fear, and emphasis upon dangers is apt to lead to apathetic despair. 

_ What our world needs is the opposite; it needs rational creative hope; 
it needs something positive to live for. It needs ‘ yes’ feelings rather 
than ‘no’ feelings. If the ‘yes’ feelings are as strong as a purely 
rational consideration allows them to be, the ‘no’ _ feelings will melt 
- away and become unnecessary.. But if we dwell ss st ‘no’ feelings 
too much, we shall never emerge from despair. 

Let us allow ourselves to assume that mankind, ‘whether through 
the lessons of a third world war, or through some Jes painful process, 
will have come to. understand the community.of interest which unites 
the human family. Let us consider what public institutions-can do 
to bring about a happy issue in the three age-long conflicts of men: 
with nature, with each other, and with themselves. Let us begin with 
the conflict with nature. There will have to be an international authority 


controlling the production and distribution of food and raw materials. 
This authority must have power to prevent such wasteful agricultural | 


methods as have produced the deserts in North Africa and the Dust 
Bowl in the United States. 

As we have seen, the problem of -adequately nourishing the ae 
family cannot be solved while the population continues to ‘hence 
rapidly. Rapid increase has been checked in the past by-famine and 
pestilence, but these are painful methods. Moreover, their effectiveness 


is diminishing; medicine is coping with pestilence, “and philanthropy is. 


causing famine to be a less localised phenomenon than it used to be. 


The population: problem, therefore, if the world is to flourish in spite | 


. Niaceieaniees the leader. of the Gaccnaes Mien d 


; ind his lieutenants will not be twiddling their thumbs while Lord Ca 


‘ Already their propaganda has taken on since last year a new if ra 


_ directed outwards, has, as a rule, its root in a fear which t 


app ju ut 
been lying doggo: al this ‘time, anc 


want an- immediate Royal Commission on the issu 
do the Liberals, and the General Assembly of the C 
The Conservative leaders, though instinctively opposed to ‘Hor 
also want.a Royal Commission to go into the whole question of 
Scottish relations. But it looks at present as if ee could “only happ 
after the Catto ‘Committee has reported. 

In the meantime it would be safe to assume ‘that ‘Dr. ‘MacCormi 


completes his task of surveying Anglo-Scottish finances and tra 


reluctant slant. With an eye to possible interventions in the Parl 
mentary constituencies they are setting up constituency associati 
there are, for example, six’ in Edinburgh. And they are also askin 
Parliamentary candidates to give a pledge to support their plea for 
Royal Commission. But what the immediate tactic will be seems 
depend on the Covenanters’ National Assembly later this month. And 
there for the moment the issue rests.—Home Service ys 
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of scientific ene and economic justice, must be saul aa by means _ :: 


“of universal birth control. Whatever this may involve in the way of — 


education, industrialisation, and increase of prosperity in the poorer — 
regions of the world, must be undertaken at no matter what cost, If 
a scientifically unified world is to be stable, and is not to sink to 
continually lower levels of subsistence. i : 

I come now to the conflicts of man with man. Here the first thing — 
to be coped with is war. While mankind are subject to the threat of 


nothing good can be secure. There is only one way of making the 

world safe against war, and that is to have only one armed force _ 
in the world. When this has been achieved, there will no longer — 
be danger of serious wars, unless they were to take the form of civil. — 
wars between different parts of the international force. To prevent this, 


_measures which are not purely military will be required. There will — 


need to be control over education, in the sense that no country must 

be allowed in its schools to teach a predatory nationalism. The teaching r 
of history everywhere should lay more stress upon the progress of — 
man than upon national victories or defeats in contests with other — 
nations. There should be interchange of students, so that many people, _ 
while still young enough to be not hardened in habits and prejudices, _ 
should become intimate with people of other countries and with their 

ways of thought. and behaviour. The edifice of internationalism in — 
education should have at its apex an international university, open 


~ to able students from all countries, containing professors to whom : 


the international ideal appeared important, and affording a_ refuge — 
to able men, who like Einstein, were found displeasing to their com- 
patriots, for reasons disgraceful to those compatriots. One sige ape 
that in such a university a free community might grow up of men 
capable, not only of overcoming nationalism in their thoughts by 
deliberate effort, but of genuinely feeling the unity of man and of | 


Se ee 


_ performing the common tasks. to which a wise humanity, should devote 


itself. 
I come a to the protection - “of the’ ‘Individual, both | against the 
hostility of the herd and against his own fears. These two are more 
closely connected than is so pov thought, for herd hostility. is cslly 
the result of fear, and the fear that it expresses, though nominally — 
- intolerant — 
individuals feel of a part of themselves. Education i in ‘ae very early — 
_years can do much to prevent the growth of u derground terrors, ¥ 
as" psycho-analysis lays bare. Affection and security are what are 
mainly needed in the early years. A oe an handled ‘in 
will be ies liable to herd eaiagt ain. : 


it must be expected that her 


) ‘by a neutral authority and ‘Sauls ‘be. ene if that 
pronotinced them blameless. 


ires. There should be opportunities for exceptional individuals, 


n the approval of elderly bureaucrats. I should have academies 
ch men, not as a reward for achieved eminence, for then it is too 
but as expressing the favourable opinion of young men engaged 
imilar pursuits. I would have election to such academies only 
ossible for men under twenty-five, and I would confine the voting for 


y-five. Such regulations might make it possible for the academy 
sa become an ossified piece: of. old fogies, as academies too 
are. 
*here should be for evetybody Peaihievahiys aoc hours of work 
aré now customary, and much longer holidays than are now 
yed by anybody except university professors. Some people are 
aid that in such a community, life would be too tame and un- 
venturous, but this need not be the case. There are innumerable 


7. Who: prefer a less exciting existence. For those who wish at all times 
= 
> te live strenuously, and to whom a soft life feels disgusting, it should 
* 
= 


be possible. to find a Quite sufficient outlet in some really difficult 


work, whether of artistic creation or of scientific research. Such work 
| ~ stretches men’s powers to the very utmost, as much in its way as an 
; > attempt to climb Everest; but for those who do not find it adequate, 
cape gl still remains to be conquered. 
> No “ciate ie can seas great without great individuals, and I should 


i 
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e Soe= * Night opened its ion and pinholed awning now 

_. * Over the sea. A low and deferent fog TR 

a me) oe Rose? up and fawned on them evasively | r . 
oe. >» Lolling its different tongues eleven way bd ; 
Be. Like any dog. rie 


No light, no light, but only separate depths 

; Of darkness glowed about them. Choked voices spoke. 

And noiseless currents nosed and pulled, like muscles, 

_—-—s« Their pleats of water tight. Still the bull swam on, 

--——sHHard-and regardless. And gradually her hands 

“Like hyacinths curled closely in his hair; 
‘Sometimes she clapped and palmed the patient brute 
* For very fear, and-felt his ready pulse © 

oF _ Gulp like a bell. Until at last the compliant moon 

a t Opened its pith and path of threadiness 

_-—s Before their rush. In that green rind and round _ 

ee ’ Of sea its peeled stripe sprang invitingly 

Single and taut between them and their goal, 

_——s And fast they flashed along it. Hour after hour 

_-—s- The rhyming furrows met them, sweetly timed — 

_ And chiming to their mood; hour after hour 

| ee -Miming the dipping dolphin-backs that swelled 

ae _ And fell in swathes; slide and divide, divide 

ot ~~ and slide. Once he looked back 

A Fee ~ At her who smiled so mindlessly; and wee 

The whitening track behind her smiled 
It too closed over. Far away in her 

Retr ie - _, He heard the roar of a hundred shunned shores — 

hep like hope; his seed the thunder-wash 

swish of shingle, slow relinquished; store 

store ‘of aggravation; with wave on wave 
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in cases in which to the outsider there _ pric 
und for such hostilities. The best way of dealing 
cases would be to provide places of sanctuary, as was done 
iddle Ages; those who had fled to such places should be 


nentation and uniformity are dangers thee an organised ty ay 
ial w rld will have to fear, and against which it should take deliberate — 


$ poets and artists, who would be likely to fail in any attempt 


election to members of the academy concerned who were still under 


forms of adventure which could be open to everybody who desired them, 
if holidays. were as long as they easily might be. For those who like- 
_ danger, there should be every facility for opportunities of risking their 
-- lives, provided they did not at the same time risk the lives of those~ 


Ps ee si 
f —_——. | bey = ie 
ich h had Secredvuniversall sateipe 
ediocrity.. i think, however, that universal 


gente Fee 
if it were attained by the kind of means that I have spoken of, would — 


so much diminish envy and ‘fear of eccentricity that the recognition, — 


-even in the young, of possible exceptional merit would not. encounter — ine 


the psychological resistance which it now has to meet in the great — 
majority of mankind. If this is indeed the case, and if such institutions — 


as I have spoken of can be established, the happy world that I am 


envisaging can be not only happy, but glorious. I cannot believe that — 


what is dark» and dreadful and destructive in the souls of men is 
_ essential to the production of great works of imagination. I believe, 


on the contrary, that it lies within the power of man to create edifices 


of shining splendour, from which the glory and greatness of which 


human thought and feeling are capable shall spread a light unmixed 


with darkness, filling men’s hearts with joy, and their thoughts with — 


clarity. Such a world is possible. It rests with men to choose whether 


they will create it, or allow the human race to perish in anger and 


sordid hate. 

Man, in the long ages since he descended from the trees, has passed 
arduously and perilously through a vast dusty desert, surrounded by 
the whitening bones of those who have perished by the way, maddened 
by hunger and thirst, by fear of wild beasts, by dread of enemies, not 
only living enemies, but spectres of dead rivals projected on to the 
dangerous world by the intensity of his own fears. At last he has 
emerged from the desert into a smiling land, but in the long night he 
has forgotten how to smile. We cannot believe in the brightness of the 
morning: We think it trivial and deceptive; we cling to old myths that 
allow us to go on ‘living with fear and hate—above all, hate of our- 
selves, miserable sinners. This is folly. Man now needs for his salvation 
only one thing: to open his heart to joy, and leave fear to gibber 
through the glimmering darkness of a forgotten past. He must lift up — 
his eyes and say: 
who, by a long and arduous road, have discovered how to make intelli- 
gence master natural obstacles, ‘how to live in freédom and joy, at 
peace with myself, and, therefore, with all mankind’. This will happen 
if men will choose joy rather than sorrow. If not, eternal death will 
bury Man.in deserved oblivion. —Home Service pe 


_ Europa and the Bull 


Of following fem tone over with love— 
Combing him home. 


Light as the last leaf-thin wave that laves 
And chins the urchin-shell ashore and leaves 
A bib of bubble-lace upon the sand, 
Se belly-landed, and so light, Europa. 
_~. She, O so full of herself, laughed and ran 
_~. Before the prancing bull who danced his hooves 
Of dazzling drizzle after. And danced too. 
All the sand-tassels of his ecstasy, 
Nodding him on. Still he followed, 
And still she fled—calling, calling, calling 
Across the upland lawns, along the fields 
Cuckooing in the wood—a forward voice 
And backward shadow drawing him on 
_ Through all the lifting veils and darkening falls 


\ Of his desire. For always as he looked 


She leaked away. At his eyes’ widest note 

She narrowed into nothing. As he sued 

She ceased. Softly he delved 

Into her nest of selves and drew one out, 

But O the rest were gone, and this 

Was airy nothing and a stone. Quicker 

Against the wall of sense he beat his ball 

Of wits: quick as it went it came back quick 

And soft as soft. What mirror-wall was this — 

That fed him to himself, that led 

Him roundabout to his still-staring start? 

Again the cry! Again the resonance! 
pal | W. R. RopGERS 


‘No, I am not a miserable sinner; I am a being _ 
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another rival. 
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Rivals to Reading 
HE appearance this week of our Summer Book Number will, 
we trust, give pleasure to our readers—even if it also serves 


to remind them of the difficulties that all who have a feeling 
for books—authors, publishers, and readérs or would-be 


readers—are faced with today. To the well-known material difficulties - 


may be added certain other deterrents to reading which seem charac- 
teristic of our age. In a recently published pamphlet* Mr. T..S. R. 
Boase, the President of Magdalen College, Oxford,. refers to some of 
these ‘rivals to reading’ and to the changed attitude towards books: 
engendered partly by their ever increasing multiplicity. The result of 
having to ‘gut’ so many books on any particular subject is that ‘we 
do not easily settle down to a book, we cannot inmost cases. possibly 
afford the time to do so, and when we read for relaxation 4we need 
something that very speedily and easily arrests the attention, | but does 
not ask us for any mental adjustments...’ | wor 

‘Among the rivals. to reading which Mr. Boase- iets are. ‘the. cinema, 


_ the wireless, and television. The machine moreover in all its forms ‘has | 
not only provided alternatives but produced a new outlook, which finds 
its satisfaction in pondering over mechanical interiors and readjusting - 


their parts’. Taking a motor car to pieces appears in fact to be a 


necessary. concomitant of growing up. Music, too, is mentioned as. — 
‘It is not accidental or inappropriate that a generation ~ 


so engrossed in the technical accomplishment of. highly wrought 


* machines should find a particular satisfaction in the complexity of © 
musical construction ’—this in addition of course to the sensuous appeal » 


that music makes. As a provider of sustenance for the spirit music is 
listed high in an age ‘ given to scientific proof, to mechanical exactitude 

. an age too which finds the transcendental value of revealed religion » 
péculiarly difficult of approval’ and in which, consequently, ‘ the need 


for the inexplicable satisfactions of the arts has not lessened’. In spite — 


of all, however, Mr. Boase concludes on an optimistic note. He does 


not believe that reading is likely to suffer any long eclipse and though — 


the race for learning may now ‘need different techniques, he has little 


- doubt that the great writers can stand up to all competition. 


. That the humane arts, forall the world’s need of them, face.a challenge 
wilay, there is no doubt. To think of civilisation in terms of mechanical 
efficiency, speed, and the prising open of nature’s secrets may be a 


comforting thought for those whose gifts lie in those directions. But ~ 


the question ‘to what end?’ is not to be: dodged. ‘There may be no 
final answer to the way life should be lived, nor is it the function of the 
arts, any more than it is in the power of soience, to deliver the last 
word. But since communication has since: the beginning of time been 
one of the stepping-stones towards our present state, it is at least as 


important to look to the substance of what we communicate as it is 


to improve, if we can, the means of making that communication. We 
may, as Mr. Boase suggests, have to alter our outlook on reading: but 
it will be a sad, indeed a disastrous day, if ever it comes, when the 
reading of books becomes only another ‘ specialised subject’ or nothing 
but a mere distraction from the worries of the day. Even in a scientific, 


mechanistic age reading is still to the mind what exercise is to the — 
body; it is as much a factor as ever it was in making a full man. As 


another distinguished academician, Professor H. W. Garrod, once 
wrote: ‘It is life that shakes ‘and rocks us; it is literature which 
stabilises and confirms ’*. If ever man stood in need of ‘stabilisation and 
confirmation, and if ever the world required men who can take a full 


and rounded view of life, that need is manifest today. — ; + 
* Reading and Listening (London School of Economics, 1s. 6d.) : 
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the bestial Hitlerite ss. detachments’. eS eae 


last week was the Japanese Peace Treaty. Discussing the Soviet Note 


S, peace treaty with Japan, which creates conditions for the revival OFS a 


On JUNE 14 Moscow RADIO. replied to ey ce vi 
Morrison to Pravda to publish an interview with Mr. or 
In its reply, the Moscow broadcast described Mr. Morrison’s spe 

as filled with slandérous attacks on the Soviet press, and went on: 


Now, why does Mr. Morrison slander the Soviet press? Is it not — 
because the Soviet press devotes all its efforts to upholding. peace nd 
the consolidation of friendship among the peoples? Much to Mr. 
_Morrison’s discomfort, it daily exposes the efforts of the United States 
organisers of a new war and their British servitors. There is always 
room in the columns of the Soviet press and magazines for the cham- 
pions of peace, but they are closed to war propaganda. a 


This claim was hardly substantiated last week, when the Soviet press” 


and radio stepped up their propaganda campaign about alleged United — 4 


States atrocities in Korea. In addition to broadcasting a statement said q 
to have been recorded by Mrs. Monica Felton, in which she reported — 
that she had been told that English, as well as United States, soldiers q 
had committed atrocities in Korea, Moscow and satellite broadcasts - 
gave the most revolting details of the atrocities said to have been — 
committed by United Nations troops. Here are a few examples. of what re 


‘was said. A Moscow transmission alleged that United States and South _ 9 
- Korean troops, having seized a young man and beaten ‘him to death, 
~ then cut his liver out and forced the villagers to eat it. When sounds — 
~ of protests were heard, they opened fire and killed 600 old people, 
“ women and children and buried alive all the members of one family. 
--A Rumanian { transmission, quoting Scanteéia, claimed that at one village 
' the Americans assembled seventy Korean children | and their mothers; 
the mothers were herded into a building which was then set alight, 
_ while the children-were shut up in another and kept without food ‘for 

-» long weeks’. i 
to death in full view of their mothers. In anothef place the Americans — 
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At another place, moré than 1,000 children were tortured 


‘invented tortures far surpassing those Practise, by shel Leer ehh 


- 


Sad 


Another Far Eastern problem which elicited a good dedi of comment: 


on the subject, the French paper-_Combat was quoted as saying: e 


Three main reasons can be seen behind the Soviet Note. To mix up 
the cards in complicating, according to- whim, the probable list of | 
_ negotiators and signatories; to Propose successive conferences on con-— ‘ 
tradictory lines—by this means gaining time and retarding the rearma-_ 
ment of Japan; and, finally, to deepen as far as possible, ‘the divergences — + 
between the Asian policies of the Western Powers. 


a a oe er. 


From Australia, the Melbourne Herald ‘was quoted hang ie 


Having delayed a general settlement in East Asia by ar previous ay 
insistence that only the big powers should draft terms, the Russians 
now say that they favour a conference of all the nations which fought — 3 
in the Pacific war. If this change in the Soviet view had come two — 

- years ago it would have been welcomed as evidence that. co-operation — 
with Moscow was Possible, but its deferred timing proves it to be 
- destructive in intent. It is” aimed at imposing still. more delay on a 
peace treaty which is now under discussion, . . . The Russian Note ‘a 


as hypocritically charges the United States with designs for a new aggres- 


sive grouping in the Pacific. The facts are that Russia’s earlier rejection 
of an all-power peace conference has held up a Pacific settlement 4 
_ for years, and that the pattern of communist aggression as revealed in 
the Korean attack determined. the present Unitedy Sane move for ae 
‘treaty. fe a oy 
From the other side, Bucharest radio quoted Scanteia for ne Pere 5 


The firm Note of the Soviet Union breaks to pieces the calumnies and 
hypocrisies of the United States. imperialists. . . The Soviet Union spot- 
lights the threat to peace and security represented by the American draft — 


Japanese militarism and imperialism. The principal aim of this monstrous — 2 


draft peace treaty is the transformation of Japan into a main” pillar ie 
of United States aggression in the Far East. The peoples of the world 
firmly support the proposals of the Soviet Government regarding the — 
peace treaty with Japan, because they represent a_concrete programme — 
for the conclusion of a multilateral peace Pas, Bavercsice |, i Se s 
interests of peace and security. 3 pst |e 


Retox Budapest radio last week came ‘this estimation of t 


. ‘There is no doubt whatsoever whose side the ne 
are on. They are for he Paraditssy pie. Sesitdccd 
the workers. hinds ; i 
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eee Did You Hear That? 


DR. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS AND ‘PILGRIM’S PROGRESS’ 
“WHEN I WAS ASKED to produce “ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” and intro- 
duced to Dr. Vaughan Williams’, said NEVILL COGHILL in a Third 
Programme talk, ‘almost the first question he asked was “ Will you 
allow me to attend rehearsals? ” Nothing could have pleased me more 
‘than to have his presence; and in fact he came to almost every one; and 
was a mainly silent tower of strength to me, never interrupting, but 
often suggesting touches of the most effective kind during pauses. 
“It turned out that the main of my ideas had his approval. Some- 
times, however, when I suggested something, he would say “ Don’t 
like it’; then he would pause and quickly add “ But don’t alter it, I 
may come to like it! ’” His ideas about the work had a welcome mixture 
of definiteness and elasticity. He was crystal clear as to first principles. 
“If you want me to cut out some music for stage reasons ”’, he said, 
“just say so. The most beautiful music in the world is useless if there’s 
‘nothing going on on the stage. And if you need some more music—for 
scene changes—let me know, and I'll see. what I can do”. 
~ J took advantage of this at the end of “The House Beautiful ” 


. 


Two scenes from ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’: above, outside the House Beautiful; 
in the centre are the Three Shining Ones, the Interpreter (Edgar. Evans) and 
(kneeling) the Pilgrim (Arnold Matters): right, Vanity Fair; Madame Bubble 
(Barbara Howitt), Lord Lechery (Denis Stephenson) and. Madam Wanton 
* (Audrey Bowman) 

scene, where there seemed to be not quite enough entr’acte music for 
the change to the “Armoury” scene that follows. I explained the 
position to the composer, who set to work, and in an incredibly short 
time created the character of Watchful and his lovely aria “I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills”, which was sung before the curtain. This 
gave us the time needed for the scene-change. There was precedent for 
this device-in Mozart opera. “ But of course”, Vaughan Williams went 
on, “‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ isn’t an opera at all. I don’t even call 
it an opera. I call it a Morality. But I suppose everyone will say 
‘Where’s the Prima Donna? Where are the traditional ensembles? ’ 
However, there it is”. He shrugged huge shoulders at an invisible 
universe of critics. _ é 

“In the preface which Bunyan wrote to “ The Pilgrim’s Progress”, 


and called “The Author’s apology for his book”, there comes the 
couplet : 

Solidity, indeed, becomes the pen 

Of him that writeth things divine to men. 
Tradition has it that Bunyan’s idea of “ The House Beautiful” came 
from a great classical mansion that still stands at Ampthill. It was no 
vague 4nd visionary affair, but something solid that he knew, as solid 
as the cross in “The Dream of the Rood”. Into this very naturalistic 
tradition my production, I thought, ought to be fitted. I put the point 
to the composer. I said I thought the scenery and costumes ought to be. 
such as Bunyan himself could have known or imagined, and as realistic 
as possible. “Of course”, said Vaughan Williams, “as realistic and 
contemporary as you like. Madam Wanton, for instance (in the 
“Vanity Fair’ scene), should be like something out of La Vie 
Parisienne. And the Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains ought 
to wear smocks and bowler hats; I’ve seen them like that ”’. 

*So Madam Wanton and her companion Madam Bubble were such 
as I have often seen cavorting through the pages of La Vie Parisienne, 

the one in plum-coloured Turkish trousering, 
and the other a woman of daffodil upholstered 
curves, such as I have once heard a Frenchman 
describe as bien embastionnée. But for the 
bowler hats, I shrank at them. It may well be 
that they are worn by shepherds, but for all 
that they would get a laugh at Covent Garden, 
and the scene of “ The Shepherds of the De- 
lectable Mountains ” is not one to endanger by 
a laugh. So it was agreed that the shepherds 
should have no hats. : 

‘Dr. Vaughan Williams had said: “I sup- 
pose you'll rehearse it as a play first, to get the 
movements ”, but in fact, I began by trying to 
get a sense of the music’. 


A CHILDHOOD IN PARIS 

In a Third Programme talk Violet Hammers- 
ley spoke of her childhood in Paris. ‘We 

lived’, she said, ‘in a small cobbled street 
- running steeply uphill and leading to the great 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Our apartment 
must have been very cold in the severe winters 
of the ’nineties, for there were French windows 
to the ground in every room, and only log fires 
to warm them, and a bouche de chaleur in the 
hall and vestibule. Water froze in the jugs, 
milk in the cans, but 
people did not complain, 
though there was a good 
deal of illness. 

‘We all, save my 
father, breakfasted in the 
nursery. My father had 
milk and whisky after 
his ride and before start- 
ing for the Embassy. He 
would give me a drop 
with the following ritual: 
“Who is the worst man 
in the world?” “‘ Glad- 
stone”. “Who is the 
best man\in the world? ” 
“Papa ”. 

“In the © Christmas 
holidays my father got 
up theatricals, coaching 
us himself. We had a 
stage put up in the 
drawing-room, and one 
year we did “The Sleep- 
ing Beauty” to a distin- 


Angus McBean 
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guished audience including Lord Lyons, our Ambassador, who presented 
me, as the Bad Fairy, aged six, with a gilt wheelbarrow filled with 
flowers, and my sister, as the Sleeping Beauty, with a basket of truffles 
she was not allowed to eat. In January skating began on an enclosed 
lake, which was very select and was dotted with smart women in fur 
toques and muffs skating with elegant partners, hot coffee being served 
at intervals. 

‘Our daily governess for fifteen years, Mme. Aaron, came and went 
with clock-like regularity, only staying away a fortnight when her 
children were born. 
She accompanied us 
everywhere and was 
very reliable and 
good natured, but 
she sometimes gave 
vent to _ strange 
views. I remember 
her once saying, 
“ Sais-tu ce que je 
fais de la religion? 
Je crache dessus.”, 
spitting into the fire- 
place. When my 
mother asked her to 
cash a cheque at the 
bank she would sew 
the cheque on to 
her petticoat, saying, 
“ Enfants—regardez, 
je ne suis responsable 
de rien”. Once a 
year we would go 
back to dinner with 
her somewhere down 
the Avenue des 
Ternes in a dingy 
little apartment 
where she and her husband lived, and while she turned out “Ja soupe, 
le boeuf et les quatre mendiants’’, M. Aaron, -an Alsatian, who had a 
black beard and a gruff voice with a German accent, told us stories of 
thé war of ’seventy. There being no anaesthetics in those days, he would 
help to hold a man down while his leg was sawn off. “ The flesh was 
bearable ”, he said, “ the bone was bearable . . . but the marrow!” 

“My mother was “ At Home” on Sunday afternoons, when writers, 
journalists and politicians filled her salon. Through the door came a 
tremendous noise of talking and laughter, and when the bell announced 
a fresh arrival we children rushed down the passage with our friends to 
see who had come, for my sister was allowed to invite her friends on 
Sundays as well, and I joined in their games. When Willie Maugham 
came, as he often did, being considered highly imaginative he was 
allowed to invent what we should play—otherwise my sister was chef 
de bande. Mrs. Maugham was my godmother. She was lovely, with 
russet hair, brown eyes and creamy complexion, and there was an air 
of romance and tragedy about her. She died very young, and her 
husband not long afterwards, and their four boys, of whom Willie was 
the youngest, were left to bring themselves up—with what success has 
now become apparent. 

‘In some ways I was glad when Christmas and New Year were over, 
as they meant parties, and I was desperately shy and hated parties. But 
no nonsense was allowed, and I and my brother went hand in hand. 
Mme. Waddington, wife of the French Ambassador, once gave a huge 
entertainment to which we were asked. In the middle of tea Mrs. 
Gladstone was announced. Ralph whispered hurriedly, “ Get under the 
table”. I obeyed, and there we remained until we heard a voice 


saying “ Where are the Freeman children? ” The cloth was lifted and - 


we were dragged out and questioned. Ralph said, “I know Mr. 
et go is a murderer so I thought Mrs. Gladstone might be one 

’, We were taken to be introduced to Mrs. Gladstone to whom the 
ae was told, much to our confusion, amid loud laughter. 

“From early spring the Champs-Elysées was a meeting place for 
children, who formed themselves into clans to play games such as 
les barres, la tour prend garde, and balle a l’ennemi. A member of one 
clan would sometimes invite an outsider, and you might hear: 
i Mademoiselle—voulez~vous jouer avec nous?” “ Non, Monsieur, je 
ne veux pas jouer avec vous’’. We rather kept to ourselves, and Willie 
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Maugham sometimes joined us, and fascinated us by distributing false 
sous at the Kiosques’. 


ARMS AND ANCESTORS 

The College of Arms is holding a small exhibition in Queen Victoria 

Street, London, which was recently visited. by DouGLas WILLIs, 

B.B.C. reporter, who spoke about the exhibits in ‘The Eye-witness ’. 
“Among them’, he said, ‘are heraldic manuscripts of rare value 


which have been faithfully preserved through the centuries so that today 


The Westminster Tournament Roll at the College of Arms exhibition. The length of the complete Roll is sixty feet; the width, 
fourteen and a half inches 


their exquisite workmanship shines as freshly and beautifully as when ~ 
it was first carried out. There are rare documents, portraits, insignia, 
silver and stained glass. One of the largest documents, if not necessarily 
the most precious, is the Westminster Tournament Roll, which is sixty 
feet in length and is a record of the jousts held by Henry VIII in 
1510 in celebration of the birth of a son to Catherine of Aragon. 
As there is not room to unroll the whole sixty feet at one time, the 
different portions of the manuscript will be on show daily. 

* Another exhibit which will appeal to almost everybody is that of 
Nelson’s pedigree, which was prepared in 1797, the year in which he 
lost his right arm at the blockade of Cadiz. He has signed it with his 
left hand and considering that he had also lost the sight of one eye 
three years previously, the signature is remarkably firm. Another 
document is the original draft of a Grant of Arms to William 
Shakespeare’s father, John Shakespeare, who is described as a former 
“ Baylife of Stratford Uppo. Avon” who married a “ daughter and 
heyre of Arden, a gent of worship”. There are some very fine 
coloured drawings which date from the fifteenth century of Aldermen of 
the City of London, which have been lent by the Guildhall Library. 

“One of the most beautiful exhibits is a vellum book which is 
sumptuously emblazoned in gold and colours, and bound in brass and 
velvet, of the Genealogy of the Sovereigns of the Most Honourable 
Military Order“ of the Bath. It was prepared in 1803 at a cost of 
more than £2,000 for King George III by Mr, George Nayler. But 
Mr. Nayler was never paid for his work so he kept | it and gave it to 
his daughter who gave it to her cousin who, in time, presented it. 
to the College where it can now be seen at the exhibition. 

“Perhaps the most appealing part of the College’s activities will 
not be on show—the tracing of family trees. A week or two ago a _ 
wealthy American businessman came to them and told them that he 
had already spent £1,500 elsewhere trying to trace his ancestry but 
could only get back as far as his grandfather. The College took him 
back without much difficulty to the-seventeenth century, but had to - 
tell him that his forebears were working-class people and that, as 
families were inclined to be large-in those days, the problem of going 
back still further was-likely to be difficult. However, he asked them to 
continue and they were able to trace his roots-back to the sais ) 
century, and the American 4 was highly delighted’, “s 
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es —_ . NE of the ise. difficulties j in talking about venison for that tie Persian buildings: At the same time there were already Knee boxes 
| ; matter, about any other Muslim country of the Middle East— on ‘the insecure Persian window-sills, while the Turkish windows gaped 
A is that no such unit really exists. The words France, Britain, cheerlessly at the mountains. In the exquisite’ little frontier town of 


=~ Germany, even America, do evoke in our minds a certain 
entity—complex, of course, but comprehensible—under the convenient 
could justly and indignantly write about the two nations which existed 
t the general title of England. But even then England was more 
of a unity than Persia is today. The Chartists seemed to reveal a canyon- 
horizontal division in the English community, but within a decade 
pricks aay was poruarsab ty united in the jingoism of the 
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dition it heaves in Life ; 


his very raoment it might appear that the Persian community is 
‘ly united in their indignation against the British and the Anglo- 


i Oil Company*. I shall try to show that this indignation, though | 
e and important, is not a sign of any profound national unity. 
‘a is the most westerly of all the countries considered in this series; 


but’ this geographical accident has not made the Persians the most 


= 
 westernised of Asians. Far from it. Western influence has acted rather. 


_ like a rash stimulant administered by an irresponsible doctor. It has had 
‘its effect, bu 


we ~ * 


subside with a sigh into his former sluggishness. 
Psychologically speaking, her ancient history is of very little import- 
--ance in modern Persia. The great Median and Parthian Empires are 
_ vanished as the Roman Empire has never vanished from the minds of 
_ western Europeans. A few educated Persians may recall, with a rather 
__ artificial pride, that earlier inhabitants of Persia once ruled the whole 
_ Middle East from India to the Western Desert. But this fact plays no 
part in the national conscience. How could it? There has been too long 
Ss a period in between. of torpor, defeat, conquest, and humiliation, inter- 
_ spersed with only the most occasional movements of defiance and re- 


- surgence. So far as the elusive national consciousness is concerned, 
_ Persian history begins with the golden age of medieval poetry—with 
_ Firdaussi and Khayyam. There is nothing forced or artificial about the 
_ educated Persian’s knowledge of, and delight in, the great Persian poets. 
‘Indeed there are probably a higher proportion of practising poets in 
_ modern Persia than in any other country in the world. I am told that 
there is little originality in this poetry—just as there is now almost 
_ no originality at all in the rug and carpet designs—but medieval ideals 
_ of grace in life and art have a wistful but still powerful hold on the 
minds of modern Persians. Firdaussi sits cross-legged on his pedestal 
at the most important crossing in Teheran, and visitors from the pro- 
vinces stare up at his benevolent features with honest admiration. It 
is true, incidentally, that his. brow is rather ignominiously brushed by 
- some low-hanging telegraph wires, but he appears to rise very easily 
~ above this indignity. 


This is, I believe, an important thing to remember in any considera- 


tion of Persia’s attitude towards the west. Underneath, or at least side 
by side with, the obvious savageries of modern Persia, the weary and 
Bt ubiquitous: corruption, the assassinations and the facile fanaticisms, 
_ there is a tradition of the most exquisite grace and calm and high 

_ resignation to the world’s evils. In this respect Khayyam—a much 
nobler thinker, incidentally, than Fitzgerald has revealed to us—is a 

|  profounder influence than the homeric Firdaussi. I shall always re- 
_ member the mingled shock of delight and indignation which I felt 
Scag my first six hours in Persia. I had reached the frontier by way 
ce a | and tiring bus journey across eastern Turkey. The Turkish 
Bae J been sombre and harsh; the Turks themselves taciturn and 

poy Se etiient. not in the least churlish but making no special effort to 
e. Here, under the lovely white peak of Ararat, was the brand new 
tie post, neatly divided A “ag its courtyard between the Turks and 
Pers The Turkish half had been in use for several months, but 
n were still eh amesicalty at Sik unfinished roofs of 


eviation of the country’s official name. A hundred years ago Disraeli 


the effect has been to galvanise and contort the torpid 
patient. If it were possible. for him to do so I believe that he would 
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Maku it was still clearer that we had done much more than cross from. 
one modern state into another; two civilisations were divided by this 
mountain line. Here, in the middle of a filthy square, was a round 
artificial pond, full of goldfish and delicately framed with petunias. The 
mud and wooden houses climbing sharply up the cliff were all built 
with a natural and delightful taste. 

Yet here, too, began that wearisome, redundant, maddening interroga- 


_tion by officials which was to pursue us all the way to Tabriz. Armed 


with passes in Ankara, we had had no further difficulties whatever on 
the Turkish side of this difficult area. Yet the Turks are far more aware 
of the Russian frontier than“the Persians are, and far better prepared 
to meet an attack across it. No, one could feel little confidence in these 


courteous, ‘indolent, almost illiterate Persian officers who held us up 


every five miles of that long northern journey, to ask us, for the ninth, 
the tenth, the eleventh time, the maiden names of our mothers. Crossing 
that frontier I felt, perhaps, rather as a foreigner to both countries might 
be impressed by the transition from England to France. Here was 
greater elegance but greater official incompetence as. well. It would be 
rash indeed to say which is the truer criterion of civilisation. 

Yet certainly: the almost lunatic officialdom of the Persians is a sign 
of ill-digested western influence. ‘Forms and signatures and the ritual of 
interrogation seem to the Persians a magic token of progress—though 


we, in England, know them all too well for a shameful relapse on our 


own part into semi-barbarism. Yet when these same naive officials retire, 
they may well devote themselves to composing archaic verses and to 
designing little gardens of an elegance never dreamed of in Surbiton - 
and Tooting. And so it is that the west is regarded in Persia, as in so 
much of Asia, with an awkward mixture of legitimate contempt and 
misplaced respect. By this last phrase I mean, not that the Persians 
would be wrong to respect us, but that they respect us for the wrong 


_ reasons. 


: Rosanne Assets 


Modern Europe was first brought to the attention of Persia by the Por- 


' tuguese at the very beginning of the sixteenth century. A hundred years 


later the first British traders arrived, and from then until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century Persia’s experience was typical enough of 
those few ancient countries which were importunately assaulted by the 
west but which contrived somehow to preserve a precarious political 
independence. For a number of accidental reasons—chief of which was 
the country’s invaluable strategic position between Russia and the west 
—Persia avoided the fate of India, for better or worse. So that when oil 


-was struck in the Gulf area early in this century, it was an independent 


Persian Government which sold the concession. By doing so it is fair to 
say that Persia became what Lenin has inelegantly but aptly described 
as*a semi-colonial country. The Oil Company grew at an Alice-in- 
Wonderland rate, and it was natural—it was almost inevitable—that 
the Company should have set about protecting the interests of its share- 
holders by quietly but potently intervening in the internal politics of the 
country. For the greater part of this century certain Persian politicians 
have been well known to be ‘Company men’. There were occasional 
troubles and disputes—particularly in the early ’thirties—but until now 
the Company has succeeded in expanding as fast as it was physically 
and economically able. At least Persian politics proved no effective 
hindrance to expansion. Yet, at the risk of being wise after the event, 
I think it must now be said that these energetic, intelligent and humane 
entrepreneurs were living during this satisfactory period in something of 
a fool’s paradise. 

It was natural that they should have felt confident and even self- 
righteous. There had been little of the ugliness usually associated with 
a situation of this kind—no massacres, no gross injustices, no devilish 
exploitation of native labour. Of course the Company made the most 
favourable agreements it could with successive Persian Governments, 
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: but they were conscious of pendevbis we country a an unquestionable. oth 


benefit by their presence. For one thing, almost the entire government 
revenue came from the Persian share in profits on the oil industry. For 
another, the Company treated its employees better than any Persian’ 
capitalist or landowner did. There were sanatoria and housing schemes 
and pensions and even a quite sincere attempt to train Persians for 
responsible positions in the industry. Finally, the Company had always 
been able to point out that its concessions had been freely granted by 
the legal Governments of the country. 

But in hard fact this commonsensical point of view left two factors 
out of account. The first—and for this the Company was not to blame 
_and could do nothing to correct it—was that the large sums of money 

-awhich Persian Governments were acquiring from the oil industry were 
doing nothing whatever to benefit the miserable fellahin and carpet 
workers who make up more than eighty per cent. of the country’s’ 
population. Most of the money was being used either on grandiose 
schemes for giving Persia a western facade, or on increasing the 
redundant army of officials, or simply on the personal luxury of corrupt 
politicians. And the second dangerous factor which the Company failed 
to allow for was the potential emergence in Persia of a fanatical 
nationalism which would take no account wheteure of commonsense— 
even, of commonsensical self-interest. 


Striking Contrasts 
I should like to make it plain—and here I come back to my intro- 
-ductory remarks about the lack of unity in Persia—that these two 
factors are intimately connected. I shall try to give a very simple— 
inevitably an over-simplified—picture of what has happened inside 
Persia since Mr. D’Arcy was granted his original oil concession in 1901. 
It is sometimes said that Persia has become a nation. This seems 
to me to be, not only too simple, but extremely misleading. Certainly. 
this expanding oil company, with all its western appendages of motor- . 
cars, lounge suits and plumbing, had a strong effect on those few 
Persians who came into contact with it. When the barbaric tribesman, 
Pahlevi, made his coup d état in 1925 and adopted the awesome, antique 
title of Shah, his intention was to be a Peter the Great, or-at least a- 
Kemal Ataturk. He wanted to westernise his country in a single genera-. 
tion. And it is certainly true that he built railways, built a new western 
‘capital, ruthlessly suppressed religious fanaticism and persuaded urban 
Persians to dress like Europeans. But he failed to do what Ataturk did, 
partly because his task was more difficult and partly because he was 
far less able a man than his Turkish contemporary. The ugly, meaning- 
less facades of Teheran are lamentably typical of his failure: most 
typical of all, the great shell of an opera house, ludicrously modelled on. 
the Opéra in Paris, uncompleted owing to an’ architectural miscalcula- 
_ tion about the nature of the soil underneath it (a miscalculation, inci- 
_ dentally, which proved fatal to the architect)..And if one ventures -a 
step outside the show area of the capital, one comes immediately on 
vast areas of oriental slums with all the familiar horrors of sight and 
smell. 
Ataturk thoroughly understood that the most important social con- 
tribution of the west was a political one. He quite consciously aimed -at 
_ creating in Turkey-a situation in which democracy would be workable— 
and today Turkish democracy is, creakingly but effectively, in action. 
_ Reza Shah thought that westernisation meant only railways and 
concrete buildings and lipstick. He made no provision for political 
improvement after his own departure. Certainly, he knew that a parlia- 
ment was a modern thing to have, and there is indeed a parliament in 
modern Persia; but it is little more than an oligarchical gang of land- 
owners and capitalists who periodically re-elect themselves by every 
form of bribery and terrorisation. I well remember coming out of a 
particularly futile and cynical session of the Majlis, and how my young" 
Persian interpreter turned to me in the street with tears of shame in 
his eyes. “ What we need’, he said, ‘is an Ataturk to get rid of them’. 
Potentially the situation is something like our own in the reign of 
Henry VIII. The young Shah, who took over under the Allied occupa- 
tion in 1941, might, if he were a stronger man, combine with the 
people against the intermediate oligarchy. But, for better or worse, he 
is determined to rule as a constitutional monarch on strictly western 
lines, determined never to be branded with the stigma of dictatorship, — 
_ or, worse still, of oriental despotism. Yet the simple truth is that Persia 
has not reached the parliamentary stage, and, by aping the west in this, 
far more harm than good is being done. The institution of the Majlis. 
simply provides the rich with a sort of club where they can indulge 
in a pantomime of debate, yet combine against any slightest threat to 


- disillusionment. I think it is true to say that the 


- multitudinous poor desperate and ready for anything. The log’ 


_ popular. This rich, excitable old man is preferred by the Persian masses 


‘reality behind this one. In their natural but misguided indignation 


Persians have become defiantly indifferent to that vast, barbaric enclave 


not believe that it goes any further 
The result of this confused attempt to 


British on their soil has had the effect of making the newly- 
Persian middle-classes aware of the fact that they are Persians. B 
is not the real basis of the present troubles. The reality is the pover 
a grinding, soul-destroying, perennial poverty which has made Pet 


victim of their very just anger is not the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company — 
but the oppressive and cynical Persian oligarchy. One ‘might then be 
content to say: that the oligarchy has simply deflected popular indigne 
tion against an easy scapegoat, like Lear’s young lady of Smy, 
Certainly there is a large element of ‘Granny burn that’ in the pre 
policy of many Persian politicians. And certainly, as‘ I have ‘teas 
said, there would never have been this-sudden and fanatical outbreak — 
of feeling against the company if Persia had had her Ataturk. No doubt 
the Persians would have taken over their own oil industry in good time — ; 
and in sensible circumstances. The frenzy i is due to the poverty of the — 
masses, the nervous guilt of the rich. 

Yet as soon as one makes a general remark of this kind about Persia 
one finds oneself forced to qualify it. It is possible for a Persian poli- 
tician to be rich, selfish, corrupt and yet, in his own queer way, genuinely — 
patriotic. Dr. Moussadeq, the present Prime Minister, is one of the ~ 
richest landowners in the country, and has never, so far as I know, done — 
anything to improve the condition of his own peasants. Yet his — 
nationalist fervour against the Oil Company is unquestionably genuine, BY 
and no bribe would ever deflect him from his fanatical path. And he i ae 
to the decent but British officials of the ‘Company. ‘ 

It is, I believe, only a temporary situation, a powerful but accidental : 
unity of emotion momentarily binding together the conglomeration of — 
classes and races which is modern Persia. For there is an alarming — 

3 
against the most immediate manifestation of western influence, the i 
of the west which lowers at. them from across the Caucasus and the ~ .. 
Caspian Sea. This is the tragedy. At the very time when the British — 
leopard is genuinely changing his spots, honourably renouncing the 3 
brutalities of his earlier imperialism, he has become the victim of 3 
Persian anger. He is paying, one might well say, for his follies and . 
crudities in the past, and it may-even be just that he should so pay. 
But meanwhile a bastard child of the west has grown to a warped 
adolescence in Russia, armed with all the trappings of western science 
but resolutely retaining the arrogance and ‘Power-lust which the old. 
west is sorrowfully renouncing. 

The intelligent Persian has a sensible and decent. ambition. He wants 2 
his country to be wholly independent, owning and controlling its own 
natural resources, taking from the west its valuable lessons in politics 
and hygiene, yet remaining Persian in culture and proud of its asiatic 
heritage. The social iniquities of his country disgust and shame him, 
yet he does not wish Persia to become a wretched imitation of Britain or 
America. The tragedy is that this good ambition seems so remote from 
any conceivable reality. Through British and Persian faults in the past, 
the country is classically ripe for satellite status. The westernisers may — 
get their tractors and telephones; they will also get a despotism more 


- brutal and far more efficient than Reza Shah’s. In fact they will effectu- 


ally get that worst of the western world which has so often been mistaken — 
for the most dazzling gifts the west can bring. The poor poets will get : 
either Academy status or. Siberia. As for the rich politicians, they at 
least have a good chance of being commissars.—T hird Programme 
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The University. “of London (Athlone Press) has now ‘published the 


Creighton Lectures for 1949 and 1950. The first of these is by Ae: 


Galbraith, Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, and is on- the 
subject of Historical Research in Medieval England (5s.). The 
by J. E. Neale, Astor Professor of English History at London, and is on 
The Elizabethan Age (2s. 6d.). The Athlone Press has also nabliched skew 
Webb Memorial Lecture by Professor W. K. Hancock, Director. ag 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London. Professor Hancock dra’ 
some conclusions from his experiences in organising the civil histories 
the last war and defends his work against a number of criticisms that ae : 
by the Athlone Press 


been made of it. Other pamphlets. publis 
lecture delivered before the University of Lc 2 
Malcolm Trustram Eve on-The Future of Local Government and 
centenary address given by Robert Birley at the School of Sivcake 
East Reronsss Studies in Foie. PS ate pisaclsis 2s, e 
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Public Buildings and Public. Opinion 


By J. M. RICHARDS 


HERE has been some heated controversy lately about a num- 
ber of important public buildings—the rebuilt House of 
Commons, for instance, Carlton House Terrace, the new 
Colonial Office alongside Westminster Abbey and several 
others—and it has left us all with a feeling of dissatisfaction about the 
quality of architecture we are getting in them; also with the way the 
designs for such buildings only seem to be brought to the public’s 
notice when it is too late for public opinion to have much effect. People 
complain of public apathy about architecture—as contrasted with the 
widespread interest there 
is in music and ballet 
and even painting and 
sculpture—but you can- 
not expect ordinary 
people to regard good or 
bad architecture_as their 
concern at all—or to 
cultivate an informed 
taste—if the first they 
know of a building that 
they may perhaps have 
to look at every day of 
their lives is when they 
see it going up. They 
are presented with a 
series of . accomplished 
facts wished on them— 
as they see it—by some- 
one in authority to whom 
they have no access. 
This difficulty raises 
a number of questions, 
none of which perhaps is eRe 
capable of being answered fully. The first question is, why is it that 
the design of public buildings causes us so much more concern— 
amounting at times even to despair—than the design of private build- 
ings? A second question is, how are they designed; that is, by what 
sort of architect, chosen by whom? And a third question is, what 
powers do we possess at present of keeping a check on the design and 
siting of public buildings; how are these powers being exercised and 
are they adequate? 
Let us consider these questions in order. First, why is public archi- 
tecture in England, taken in general, so dreary? Much of it is con- 
scientious enough, but it hardly has a spark of life in it, as though the 


ate i 


Peed ear ye 
salt h slik ume oid 


The design (by Mr. T. S. Tait, F.R.1.B.A., of Sir John Burnet, Tait and Partners) for a new Colonial 
Office in Broad Sanctuary, Westminster. Following protests that it would overshadow Westminster 
Abbey, the architect has been asked to redesign the building and set the front further back 


designers were chiefly concerned with doing something as little different 
as possible from what everyone has been doing for years. Public archi- 
tecture may not be the place to be wildly revolutionary, but it ought 
at least to show some awareness of the nature and spirit of the world 
we live in. Compare the polite neo-Georgianism of the average town 
hall or public library with the enterprising character of a similar build- 
ing in one of the Scandinavian countries. In those countries official 
architecture sets a lead to the rest; here it follows timidly a long way 
behind. There government and municipal bodies are the patrons under 
whose protection new 
ideas get a chance to 
develop. Here they act as 
a brake on progress, by 
giving official sanction 
to the idea that dignity 
is best achieved by dress- 
ing up in some fashion 
of the past. I can only 
think of one important 
exception to this rule— 
the Royal Festival Hall, 
which was designed by 
the London County 
Council’s own architects: 
one may not personally 
admire every detail of 
it, but it is a bold, 
adventurously conceived 
building which makes a 
real contribution to con- 
temporary architecture. 
How is the usual offi- 
cial conservatism to be 
explained? Partly perhaps by the inevitable safety-first attitude en- 
gendered by our highly developed bureaucratic system. I am not thinking 
only of the architects in big public offices like the Ministry of Works, 
because many public buildings are designed by private architects. I 
am thinking also of the committees of local councillors and the like who 
give the architects their instructions and whose taste the architects have 
to please. And partly the explanation is, I think, the absence of anyone in 
high places whose responsibility it is to substitute imagination for caution, 
in order that the state can play the role of leader of taste that the aristo- 
cracy played a couple of centuries ago. The power to do so now rests 
with the state, but the men of power are no longer the men of taste. 


Crown copyright reserved 


The design (by Louis de Soissons) for converting Carlton House Terrace into a new Foreign Office, incorporating the Mall facade of the Regency building. 
“The design, which twas strongly criticised when first made public, has. been referred back to the Royal Fine Art Commission for reconsideration 


It is not schavectienal Poe ie taste shat is jackie, in high places Pig 
much as the initiative to encourage what is best in unconventional 
taste, Let us take an example. A few months ago the British Council 
moved into new headquarters, just off Oxford Street. Now one of the 


_ chief purposes of the British Council is to spread British culture abroad. 


It is obviously important that its headquarters building, in which it 
will receive foreigners who have come to see what Britain has to offer 
the world in the atts and sciences, shall be a first-rate specimen of 
British architecture at its most’ progressive. But what sort of building 
did the Ministry of Works provide for the British Council? A heavy 
red-brick pile embellished with clumsily detailed classical-style stone 
ornaments, the kind of building a provincial department store might 
have put up before the war. And what is the foreign visitor likely to 
think as he enters this building through its sham classical portals? He 
will think, one can only suppose, that British culture is more concerned 
with looking back, toa long-dead past than forward to a constructive 
future. 


Lack of Imagination 
The Ministry of Works would no doubt cepiye to these criticisms 


by pointing out that the building was not specially designed for the © 


British Council but is one of a number of private-enterprise office 


blocks of similar character leased by the Ministry for the use of various © 


government departments, and it chanced that this particular block 
was allocated to the British Council. But none of these blocks would 
have been built if the Ministry had not granted licences in return 
for a lease of the accommodation they provide, so the Ministry surely 


‘had some obligation to see that buildings they assisted to bring into 


being—buildings that are to serve as government offices for the next 
forty years at least—set a reasonably enlightened standard of archi- 
tecture. Furthermore, in the special case of the British Council, with 
so much of national prestige at stake, it would surely have been possible 
to find some way—without spending any more money on their new 
headquarters—of ensuring that it was a credit to British architecture. 
Let it be made clear that the complaint is not that someone in 
authority preferred a sham Georgian to a genuinely contemporary 
design for this particular purpose. The complaint is that no one in 
authority seems to have considered the matter imaginatively—to have 


_ realised what a great opportunity was offered and insisted that it was 


not thrown away. 


The British Council is only one. instance. There a are numerous other 


instances where the unimaginative thing has been done because it was 
expedient or because no official leadership was forthcoming. It is 
clear that authority, as at present constituted, has not the capacity to 


guide the art of architecture, in the way aristocracy guided it a couple. 
-of centuries ago. The more responsibility therefore rests on. the indivi- 


dual architect; and.this brings us to the second of my three questions: 


how are the architects of our government buildings and other public 
buildings chosen? There is no simple answer to this one, because so 


many factors influence the choice. Many of these buildings are designed 
in the architectural offices of public authorities. For several reasons the 
Sart of design in these offices is not as high as it might be— 


’ though I ought to say that it has improved in recent years. One reason ~ 


is that in many cases the man at the top is not a qualified architect 


but an engineer, and you will not get good design until the trained — 


designer is given full responsibility. Another reason is the system. of 
slow promotion by seniority that you get in such offices, which tends 


to bring to the top the man who can be relied upon io play safe. 
‘There are men with vision and ideas, too, and they are allowed to. 


employ their ideas for minor undertakings, but when an important 


civic building comes along caution takes charge and along come also_ 
_ the respectable Portland stone fronts, the pediments and the cornices. 


The London County Council, as I mentioned before, has lately shown 


itself an encouraging exception. Its architectural department now has_ 


men of vision at the top, as a result of which it has become revitalised, 
and a good influence on contemporary architecture, The same can 


be said of one or two county architects’ departments, and of the newly. 


formed. buildings section in the Ministry of Education. 


When private architects are employed for public buildings they are 


sometimes chosen on the strength of work they have already done, 


_and sometimes by public competition. Competitions are often regarded 
as wasteful because they involve the production of a large number 
of designs only one of which is going to be used, but, on the other 

_ hand, they give a chance to ae unknown architect to leap at one bound 
as it were, into the field of important public works, and they serve ~ 


building he would himself have designed, it is not a sii of i 
ducing new ideas into architecture. 


_ profession, this tends once more towards a cautious orthodoxy. But | 


_A commission to design a public building of importance should .be. a 


_ make some minor modifications to an unsatisfactory design, it then : 


7} —* 
an sa testing ground for 1 ‘ 
to. judge the competition is not preju a) 


One other method of appointing an architect leath ie mention ed: a 
public authorities often approach the governing body of the professio . 

the Royal Institute of British Architects, with a request for the 
of a suitable architect for a particular type of building. When t 
done the architect is nominated by the President, who naturally 
chooses people who are already well established and, since the Institut 
is, in general, controlled by the more conservative element in the % 


one must not forget that it is only right—anyway | in normal times— — 
that public buildings should be designed by the more senior architectaaay 


reward to a man who has. already shown his capacity. But we happen 
to live in an age when there is a marked cleavage between the archi-— a 
tectural viewpoint of the older and younger generation, so that giving 
preference to the senior architects means in practice taking the side 
of those who are unsympathetic to modern ideas. 43 
But I do not want to get involved in a general discussion abouts the 
development of architecture in the future. I am concerned with what 
happens now about new public buildings. If the architectural standards 
current in our generation vary, how can we be sure that our public 
buildings at least do us credit? That brings us to the last of the three 
questions I began by asking: what means do we possess of keeping — 
a check on the design of public buildings? There are two principal — 
means—through the 1947 Town and Country Planning Act, and 
through the Royal Fine Art Commission. It is not generally realised — 
what extensive powers the planning authorities—that is, the county 
and borough councils—were given by the 1947 Act. The designs for 
all new buildings have to be submitted to them, for planning permis- 4 
sion, which they can refuse on aesthetic as well as on technical grounds. 4 
One thing it is very important to remember about the 1947 Act is 
that for some reason government buildings are exempt, which has 
obvious dangers. We got a glimpse of these in the recent case of the 
new Colonial Office. The London County Council (the planning — 
authority in this case) greatly disliked the idea of having a huge block 
of offices so close to Westminster Abbey, but they could do nothing 
about it because it was a government building and therefore exempt 
from planning ‘control. Fortunately there was a public outcry about it 3 
and a debate in Parliament, and the Ministry of Works was compelled 
to alter the plans and set the building back so that it would not 
overshadow the Abbey so badly. But in another case there might not ae” 
be a public protest, or it might not be made in time. It dees not seem ~ 
right that government departments should be allowed to ignore the — 
Government’s own laws, at least until officials are more enlightened — 
and official architects more skilful than anyone else, which certainly — 
is not so at Shiga 5 EF : , j oa 


“Work . of the Royal Fine Art Commission 


Be that as it may I regard the kind of control of design that the 
1947 Planning Act provides as only a makeshift. In the long run 


the only way of getting better architecture is to have better architects, _ 


who must be free from the interference of a lot of officials. The wisest , - 


committee and the best framed regulations, cannot produce a good : 
_ design. ‘They can only save us from a bad one. But though control — 
‘is only negative, in the Present circumstances, it is well worth having. © : 
As I have mentioned, it is also exercised through the Royal Fine 


Art* Commission—a rather oddly named body since it is not pubsdeiya? _ 
concerned with the fine arts. It is a sort of watch-dog committee, com- Ser 
posed of eminent architects, sculptors, critics and others, which was 

set up some years before the war to keep an eye on public architecture - = 


-and on design in public places. In one sense’ it is not a very powerful — 


body because it has no executive authority. There is no compulsion for 
anyone to refer a new design to it, nor, if they do, to take the advice — 
given. But in practice all government departments and a great many 
others do ask the Commission’s advice, and because of its independent — 
position its views are always treated with respect. It has done some 
good work lately over small things, but over the big things it tends — 
to be too diplomatic.’ If it succeeds in persuading the architect to 


gives its approval to the resulting compromise, which makes it 2 
difficult for others to criticise it. This is what happened in the case 
the new Colonial Office. When oF ps ne hips? Ro} 


- . ‘ 
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Md Fine Art Commission had already approved the design, subject to some - 


ne Ar work proposed, but whether it is right to tamper with an acknowledged 
_ quite minor changes. We learnt afterwards that the Commission thought 


masterpiece—one of the few pieces of planning on the grand scale that 


—like. the public—that the building ought to be set further back from 
the Abbey, but they accepted the view of the Ministry of Works that the 
amount of accommodation required would not allow it. If only they 
had had the courage to insist that the beauty of this part of London 
_ must not be’ sacrificed to expediency, public opinion would certainly 
_ have rallied to their support. As it was, the public had to take the 
initiative and force a victory on the very ground on which the Fine 
_ Art Commission—the public’s proper spokesman—had already accepted 
defeat. 
A similar thing happened over the proposal to pull down the whole 
_ of Carlton House Terrace except for one facade and build a new 
_ Foreign Office in its place. Once again there was a public protest, 
as a result of which the Royal Fine Art Commission has been asked 
by the Government to consider the design again.’ Public opinion had 
to be aroused in order to compel the Commission to oppose a plan 
against which it should have protected the public in the first place. 
Incidentally, on the one recent occasion when the Royal Fine Art 
_ Commission has been outspoken, the effect was immediate. When the 
design for a new cathedral at Coventry was published, which most 
well-informed critics disliked, the Commission disapproved it, the 
architect resigned, the scheme was discarded and an open competition 
is now being held. 

But to return to Carlton House Terrace. This is a difficult case, 
because here the real issue is not the architectural merit of the new 


London possesses. We certainly should not do so for reasons of imme- 
diate convenience; it has been left in our care by our predecessors and 
we have a duty towards our descendants to look after it. That is not 
to say that everything old or even everything beautiful should be 
regarded as sacred—a city is not a museum. But we must think 
carefully before destroying anything irreplacable, and we must be 
sure of being able to replace it by something equally good of its kind— 
something of our own, not a pale pastiche of the original. The com- 
promise of leaving one facade embedded in a new building that imitates 
the style of the original—which is what Was proposed at Carlton 
House Terrace—has nothing to be said for it. Happily, following 
a storm of protests, the Terrace has at least temporarily been reprieved. 
The need for public vigilance has been shown once again. But if 
vigilance is to be exercised effectively, the public must know what is 
going on in good time. The designs for all new public buildings, and 
all proposals to destroy old ones,- should be published and well pub- 
licised at an early stage instead of being kept, in effect, an official secret. 
Ordinary people, supported by more courage on the part of public 
bodies like the Royal Fine Art Commission, could then achieve a lot, 
especially if they showed they really cared. I do not know how many 
people today do care about good architecture: perhaps not many, but 
I believe rather more than a few years ago. I trust that is so, because 
in the long run good public buildings depend on the demand for them. 
—Third Programme 


| An Intellectual Novelist 


MARY SCRUTTON on Mrs. Humphry Ward 


OVELISTS, like everybody really amusing, are often pained 
by the idea that they might be thought frivolous. They have 
often squeezed themselvés into the uniform of the Serious 
Cause. Their oldest and simplest disguise is of course simply 
to tell a story, and explain by comments that its purpose is edification. 
In this way Defoe triumphantly defended the intentions of his Moll 
Flanders: ‘ There is not an ill thing mentioned, but it is condemned, 
nor a virtuous just thing but it carries its 
praise along with it’, (You can still see this 
going on in detective stories. At least once 
in every book we have to turn aside from 
wallowing in intrigue and gore. The 
detective, if intellectual, must show a proper 
sophisticated disgust in his job; if a simple 
policeman, it may be enough to watch him 
Stiffen with the Intensity of his Resolve to 
bring to justice the Perpetrators of so 
Abominable a Crime. Everybody concerned 
then feels cleared of the charge of whole- 
heartedly enjoying themselves.) 
But when stories are trivial rather than 
bloody, a different technique is needed. It 
looks absurd to try to be as moral about the 
details of everyday life as about a galaxy of 
murders. Consequently, writers who do not 
care to have crime and pursuit on every 
page, often back up the claim to edify with 
the claim to psychologise, and say they are 
giving us useful knowledge about human 
nature. Fielding and even Richardson leaned 
a good deal on this defence. It is less un- 
convincing than the other, and has certainly 
grown more popular. Stories do illustrate 
points about human life and destiny: and if 
an author feels doubtful of having made his 
lesson obvious, he can always add a helpful 
title like Virtue Rewarded or Can You For- 
_ give Her? or Misunderstood or even Sense 
and Sensibility, to show us what problems 
he is going to help us solve. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward (who was born on June 11, 1851), 
at about the time when she wrote Robert Elsmere 


But mostly this is eyewash. The real point of a good novel never 
lies. plumb in the middle of its official lesson. Sometimes the careful 
novelist enjoys his official lesson and weaves it elegantly into the story, 
as do Jane Austen, Forster, Henry James. Sometimes, for instance in 
War and Peace, it just forms a sediment on its own. Sometimes— 
Tristram Shandy—it_ has altogether vanished. But always the point 
lies beyond it, in a chaos which is not yet made official, in the richness 
of the life which surges round the central 
action, in sheer gossip value and a sense of 
the astonishing, in extravagant fauna like 
Miss Bates, Mrs. Proudie, Charlus, Heath- 
cliff, Mrs. Gamp, and unfathomable central 
characters like Orlando, Oblomov, and 
Anna Karenina. Real novelists are not 
thinkers who have already worked out a 
problem, and caught some characters to 
illustrate it. They are staggered and respect- 
ful spectators, constantly dazzled by the 
outrageous. whirlpool of human behaviour. 
They try to interpret it, but, overcome by 
its richness, they always throw in for good 
measure a great deal more that is above 
and against their explanation. [ 

Now Mrs. Humphry Ward is at. first 
sight the most intellectual and instructive of 
novelists. All her novels handle questions. 
The most famous one, Robert Elsmere, is 
entirely occupied with Loss of Faith—Loss 
of Faith by a clergyman, and a highly 
cultured and educated clergyman at that, 
who has been a don and writes books about 
early Gaul. It faithfully follows the growth 
of his doubts, the scenes and arguments in 
which they involve him, and his subsequent 
beliefs, down to the founding of a theistic 
church in south Lendon. The plot (as often 
happens in intellectual novels) does not 
work up to the conventional climax of 
deaths and marriages. Robert himself gets 
married in the first volume, and though 


Yomi pares 


there are minor Deecaee every strand of thee tore. is Souisiedit to illumi-_ 
nate the same one problem of the relation of intellect to religion in 


~ yeflective man. It is true that Robert does provide some sort of climax 
at the end by suddenly dying (rather unjustifiably in my view) of con- 


sumption. But the main action consists entirely of his loss of faith. Now 
why should three fat volumes of this have the vigour to become an 


extraordinary success throughout England and America, and still remain” 


exceedingly hard to put down? Or why should another novel, Marcella, 
about the mental development of a rather tiresome socialistic young 
woman, remain so much more entertaining than Ann Veronica? _ 


A Predicament Brought to Life 

When it comes to an argument, Mrs. Ward has one advantage over 
many novelists. She was herself an argumentative sort of person. When 
Trollope attached a speculative question to his novels, he was catering 
casually for a demand he did not really understand, And in general the 
temptation to recite one’s hero’s arguments in detail has led to almost 
as many horrible disasters as the urge to quote his poems. But Mrs. 


- Ward was a young don’s wife in the new and dashing suburb of north 
Oxford, a niece of Matthew Arnold, who herself wrote authoritative - 


articles on the early history of Spain, and she did really understand 
people who upset themselves over questions of truth and falsehood. 
She took up the question out of enthusiasm for the merits of the argu- 
ment as well as for the final positions to be defended. Consequently she 
brings Robert’s predicament to life; the debate is genuine and 


interesting; anyone can see that he has not merely invented his. 


difficulties. 

But that would not be nearly enough to bring fim to life and make 
us care whether he gets over them. He might be simply a talking 
machine, as the people in Ann Veronica are. But here Mrs. Ward 
uses her second gift, a lively and sceptical shrewdness quite exceptional 
in a Victorian novelist. Absolutely no character is allowed to slip by 
as a sentimental type. Venerable mothers, as we find delightedly, may 
be vague, rude or garrulous. Artistic girls may dramatise themselves. 
Saintly parsons can be bigots. Mrs. Ward is never cynical; she likes 


her people, but she will not have them fitting the cardboard pattern. - 


Look at her in the first volume of Robert Elsmere. Robert here shows 
his love for the intensely religious Catherine. Catherine is devoted to 
the poor and to her mother and younger sisters, whom her dead father 
has trusted to her care. She decides, after a struggle, that love must 


give way to duty. So far so traditional. But then Catherine’s mother 


comes to hear of the business, and tells her plainly that she doesn’t 
want to be looked after. She would very much rather have Catherine 
married, thank you, and the girls, who think they can manage very 
well by themselves, are certainly not going to be saddled with the 
responsibility for such a sacrifice. Poor Catherine, shaken and hurt in 
her vanity, loses confidence in her judgment and gives way to her love 
for Robert. It is all true and individual enough to give us a lively belief 
in and some sympathy for, the rigid yet human Catherine who will 
have to face Robert’s doubts and the influence of his questioning 
- friends on her sisters. Then again, Robert is capable of rushing out 
of the room and leaving his small daughter in tears because something 
' else has entirely caught his attention. I will give sixpence to anyone 
_ who can find another thoroughly nice character doing this in a Victorian 
_ novel—reducing it perhaps to threepence if the novel is Middlemarch. 
All this demands a pretty shrewd sense of what people are in fact 


likely to do. And though Mrs: Ward does now and then indulge in 5 


noble gestures and death-bed scenes, she generally has a solid grip 
on the probable. She has in particular one great advantage over many 
intellectual novelists; she knows what arguments are suitable for which 
character. More, she spent three years writing and re-writing Robert 
Elsmere so as to prune-down the arguments to scale for a book of 
fiction. She describes the business acutely in her Recollections. “I had 
to learn that, having read a great deal, I must as far as possible wipe 
out the traces of reading. All that could be done was to leave a few 
sign-posts as firmly planted as one could, so as to recall the real 
journey to those who already knew it, and for the rest to trust to the 
floating interest and passion surrounding a great controversy ’. There 


~ is in fact still too much argument in Robert Elsmere, but-these efforts — 


do hold it within bounds and keep it closely linked to the story. The 


- points which matter most to Mrs. Ward are those which can really | 


_move people and in particular those people she most respects. 

This bias dramatises the argument and keeps it vital, but it also 
- accounts, I think, for its rather odd conclusion. Why does Robert, having 
undermined the Incarnation, still confidently believe in God and succeed 


. 


: ty int 
refused to believe that such a religion could ever become popula c 


put aside by reference to a friend of Robert’s called Edward G 


this is a most. tantalising way to go on. We certainly do tend to thin 


-ment needs investigation. Mrs. Ward has ‘paid for enlivening her ideas — 


_ application and importance to thinking. She is particularly good on the 


apap se Under the bright water, ike 


it could be made good intellectually. And Mrs. Ward herself later cz 
to agree with him. But in the novel itself the question is really alw 


Grey stands for T. H. Green. His admirable character springs from 
soil of Hegelian Serge tie Bae se a Pane rjeseige reli 


times even renicay stated; that if eee pelieves it, ‘it must be > ae 
if Green believes it, it is at least a possible base for the good life. No 


highly of beliefs because impressive people hold them, and we think 
that right and natural. But it is not argument, and its relation to argu- 


by losing her impartiality. 

But I do think she has succeeded in getting as much as can be 
got out of the intellectual novel, the novel of discussion. Her ively 
imagination does call up a considerable background of life to give 


feelings that hover round beliefs, on intellectual fashions and the moods 
which go with their changes, in distinguishing, for instance, between 4 
what “seriousness” meant for the ’seventies and for its earlier devotees 
in Arnold’s generation, or in noting the behaviour of the aesthetic 
young. What she shows is that at the very best, the cerebral framework G 
confines the novel too narrowly. All the chief characters have to be a 
cultivated, reasonable and mutually intelligible, which makes them far tan 
too much alike for anything very remarkable to happen—much more ¥ 
alike for instance than Jane Austen’s. Violent action for them is almost 
excluded, and though it is one point in Mrs. Ward’s favour that she 
indulges in fewer sudden fevers than her contemporaries, she still has Be 
to use deaths and diseases freely to get the plot along at all. In general _ 
her recipe is a dangerous one, and has proved pretty well fatal to the 
three novels which, as she says, encouraged her to attempt it—Froude’s — 
Nemesis of Faith, ‘Newman’s Loss and Gain and even Kingsley’s Alton 
Locke. Man does not live by thinking alone, and the safest course for 
novels seems to be to range over the whole of life, at least the life — 
lived by their chosen characters. But still thinking is a human activity, 
and if you don’t think you could get interested in an argumentative — 
loss of faith, read Mrs. Ward.—Third Programme — 
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There is nothing, nothing oe Ee 
On the summit of the mountain, 

In blue calm Lait "y 


In mist or in snow, : | 
Or when the winds blow. hy , 


_ Nothing, nothing in the pool 
Where the glitter of silver, as ie 
Glitter of gold 2 ates 38 : 
__ Gilds the bright water. mane. 
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In the loud wind 

~ No trumpet of angels, 
=*. And the bird brings — 

No word from heaven. : 


| REAT art, we are told, is timeless, but nothing, we have 
been led to believe, dates like humour, which would seem, on 
the face of it, to involve us in a contradiction as soon as we 
Start talking about great comic masterpieces. In fact, of 
aUrse, both statements are generalisations. Even the greatest art is 
y relatively timeless and there are certain basic situations which, 
the unvarying fundamental facts of human nature, remain for ever 
ny. Slapstick ‘retains all its power to amuse whether it occurs in 
haucer or at the Victoria Palace, but slapstick and all the allied 
- basically-comic : situations are not inexhaustible sources of amusement, 
and in order to achieve the masterpiece class a work must draw upon 
slightly subtler resources, and immediately this happens an author is 
at the mercy of the time factor. 
It is almost impossible for us now seriously to believe tha all those 
endless puns and plays on words which are today of absorbing interest 
only to professors of English literature can ever have set even the Eliza- 
_bethan groundlings in a roar, and doubtless it will be as hard for our 
grandchildren to understand what those of my generation found so 
resistibly comic in the songs of Douglas Byng. Only Bottom and the 
_ Crazy Gang have much chance of immortality. The earliest comic work 
at which, I think, it is still possible to laugh out loud—a rough and 
j ready if not infallible test—is Swift’s ‘Instructions to Servants’ but 
3 


from that date on, and naturally increasing in numbers, there are a 
dozen or so books which can rightly be termed comic masterpieces, and 
it is with one of the greatest of these that I am concerned here. 
: The Diary of a Nobody by, George and Weedon Grossmith has never 
5 since its original publication in the early ’nineties lacked admirers, but 
_ I rather doubt if its claims to be a great work of art besides being a 
very funny book have ever been duly acknowledged. The aim of the 
authors i is immediately apparent in the brief note of introduction, which 
so perfectly sets the tone for all that follows that it is easy to overlook 
the fact that in order to achieve it they have adopted one of the most 
‘difficult of all literary devices. 


iN ed 
‘ ‘ 


~Why should I not publish my diary? I have often seen reminiscences 
of people I have never even heard of, and I fail to see—because I do not 
happen to be a ‘ Somebody ’__why my diary should not be interesting. 
My only regret is that i coud not commence it when I was a youth. 
_ The Laurels, CHARLES POOTER 
F: Brickfield Terrace, 
A - Holloway. 


EE 
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We are at once made aware that this is to be a work of self- 
revelation, that the principal character is to be the narrator, and that 
the humour will lie in the reader seeing the world through his eyes 
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‘ “T’m engaged to be marri 
Two of Weedon Grossmith’s original illustrations to ‘The Diary of a Nobody? 
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~a black frock-coat and white tie’. 


but always seeing rather more than he 
himself is aware of. That this is probably 
one of the subtlest and potentially the most 
telling ways of presenting character is 
beyond doubt: that it is also one of the 
most difficult successfully to sustain 
throughout a whole book is indicated by 
the very few occasions on which it has in 
fact been achieved. I can off-hand only 
think of ‘two. One is Thackeray’s Barry 
Lyndon where the method is brilliantly 
employed in order to debunk the romantic 
conception of eighteenth-century highway- 
men current in Victorian England,. and a 
character who to all outward appearances 
is a dashing Claude Duval or Macheath | ‘ 
is made to reveal himself out of his own 
mouth as a common-or-garden gangster- 
cum-spiv of an all too familiar type. The 
other, which provides a far closer parallel 
with The Diary of a Nobody, is The Late 
George Apley by John Marquand. Here, too, the narrator-hero is made 
to reveal far more about himself than he is aware of and in so doing 
to afford us a detailed working drawing, as it were, of the social machine 
of Boston at the turn of the century. But whereas Mr. Marquand uses 
George Apley as the unconscious vehicle for a critical estimate of the © 
worth of his particular world, the picture which Mr. Pooter’s revelation 
affords us of late Victorian suburbia is coloured by no critical or didactic 
intent. 

But the picture is just as detailed and, one is convinced, as accurate. 
The authors’ social sense is uncanny and not even Proust himself makes 
the reader so fully aware of the subtlest distinctions of class and 
station. Take, for instance, the great scene of the party given to 
celebrate Lupin Pooter’s engagement to Daisy Mutlar, which may 
perhaps be said to occupy the place in this great work of the 
party at the Duchesse de Guermantes’ in the French masterpiece. Here, 
too, the author makes clear to us, and it must be admitted with a far 
greater economy of means, the subtlest shades of social distinction 
dividing the guests. We know at once that Mr. Franching of Peckham 
moves in a more elevated sphere than the vulgarian Gowing, the manner 
of whose entrance would inévitably stamp him as coming from a less 
exalted sphere had we not been already made abundantly aware of it. 
‘The first arrival was Gowing, who, with his usual taste, greeted me 


‘I hung up a stag’s head 
made of plaster-of-Paris ” 


with: “ Halloh, Pooter, why; your trousers are too short! ” I simply 
said: “Very likely, and you will find my temper ‘short’ also”. He 
said: “ That won’t make your trousers longer, Juggins. You should get 
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your missus to put a flounce on them 
to come up to the social scratch is more briefly indicated: ‘ The next 
arrivals were Mr. and Mrs. Cummings. The former said: “As you 
didn’t say anything about dress, I have come ‘ half dress’ ”. He had on 
No further comment is necessary ; 
we know exactly where Cummings stands, and are able fully to appre- 
ciate Mr. Pooter’s conviction of the unfavourable nature of the 
impression Cummings is likely to make on such truly great figures as 
Mr. Perkupp and Mrs. James, of Sutton. | 

~ In his relationship to this last figure Mr. Pooter reveals himself at his 
most Proustian, his initial uncritical admiration slowly evaporating as 


. The failure of another guest 


the work proceeds in exactly the same manner as does that of the 


narrator of A La Recherche du Temps Perdu for Oriane de Guer- 
mantes. When Mrs. James of Sutton first appears her social knowledge 
is accepted without questioning even when it runs counter to Mr. 
Pooter’s own taste. It is the night of the Mansion House Ball and the 


Pooters are preparing to set forth, Mrs. James having come up from 


Sutton especially to help Mrs. Pooter dress. ‘ At nine o’clock Carrie 
swept into the room, looking like a queen. Never have I seen her look 
so lovely, or so distinguished, She was wearing a satin dress of sky-blue 


omg © 
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—my favourite colour—and a piece of lace, which Mrs. James lent her, 


round the shoulders, to give a finish. I thought perhaps the dress was a 
_ little too long behind, and decidedly too short in front, but Mrs. James 
said it was a la mode. Mrs. James was most kind, and lent Carrie a fan 
of ivory with red feathers, the value of which, she said, was priceless, as 
the feathers belonged to the Kachu eagle—a bird now extinct. I pre- 


ferred the little white fan which Carrie bought for three-and-six at 


_ Shoolbred’s, but both ladies sat on me at once ’. But a note of doubt soon 


creeps in. ‘ April 18. Mrs. James, of Sutton, called in the afternoon. She 


_\ and Carrie draped the mantelpiece in the drawing-room, and put little 


_ toy spiders, frogs and beetles all over it. . . It was Mrs. James’ sugges- 

- tion, and of course Carrie always does what Mrs. James suggests. For 
my part, I preferred the mantelpiece as it was’. A few days later the’ 
process has gone further. Carrie has been discovered polishing her nails 
on Mrs. James’ advice. ‘I wish Mrs. James wouldn’t come to the 
house. Whenever she does she always introduces some new-fangled 
rubbish into Carrie’s head. One of these days I feel sure I shall tell her 
she’s not welcome. I am sure it was Mrs. James who put Carrie up to 
writing on dark slate-coloured paper with white ink. Nonsense! 

The last dregs of Mr. Pooter’s admiration are finally exhausted a 
month or so later on the occasion of the disastrous spiritualist seance 
where Gowing, as usual, went too far. ‘I said slowly, as I turned up the 
gas: “ This is the last of this nonsense that shall ever take place under 
my roof. I regret I permitted myself to be a party to such tomfoolery. If 
there is anything in it—which I doubt—it is nothing of any good, and 
I won't have it again. That is enough”. Mrs. James said: ‘I think, 
Mr. Pooter, you are rather overstepping—’. I said: ‘ Hush, madam. 
I am master of this house—please understand that’. Mrs. James made 
an. observation which I sincerely hope I was mistaken in. I was in such 


a rage I could not quite catch what she said. But if I thought she 
said what it sounded like, she should never enter the house, again’. — 


® 
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_ The other great creator of comic characters with whom comparison 
is naturally provoked is, of course, Dickens. While the range of 


: . ry oge . . eh . 
Dickens’ genuis and the fertility of his invention are immensely greater _ 
Ok g 


than those of the brothers Grossmith, in creating Mr. Pooter they 
have achieved a feat which Dickens, with all his powers, seems to 


---—s MMe never quite to have managed. For there was in him a strangely 


sadistic streak, and his greatest comic creations are, to my mind, 


Pie} 
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_ invariably those such as Mr. Pecksniff and Major Bagstock, whom he 
himself quite rightly despised and disliked. When he tried to present a 
_ character who was both comic and likeable he was never wholly success- 


_ incapable of distinguishing between sentiment and sentimentality, or 


_ rather was guilty of isolating and prolonging the sentiment until bathos 


ie is reached. This is something which never occurs in The Diary of a 
___- Nobody. The tap is invariably turned off at just the right moment. 
Take, for instance, the genuinely moving scene where, after a series of 
disastrous failures, Mr. Pooter is successful in obtaining a post for his 
___ unsatisfactory offspring Lupin in the office of his revered employer, Mr. 
__ Perkupp. Mr. Pooter has always displayed for Mr. Perkupp an affection 


tes 


_ and admiration which are all the more touching as it becomes gradually 


clear that Mr. Perkupp himself is far from being one of the Cheeryble » 
_. brothers. ‘I went to Mr. Perkupp, but I could not speak. He said: 
_ “Well, Mr. Pooter, what is it?” I must have looked a fool, for all I 

- could say was: “ Mr. Perkupp, you are a good man”. He looked at me 

_ for a moment, and said: “No, Mr. Pooter, you aré the good man; and 
we'll see if we cannot get your son to follow such an excellent example ”. 

_ I said: “ Mr. Perkupp, may I go home? I cannot work any more to- 

_ day ”. My good master shook my hand warmly as he nodded his head. It. 
was as much as I could do to prevent myself from crying in the “bus; 
in fact, I should have done so, had my thoughts not been interrupted 

_ by Lupin, who was having a quarrel with a fat man in the “bus, whom 
he accused of taking up too much room’, How relentlessly Dickens 
would have gone on wringing the last drop of emotion from this 
moving ‘scene, and how incapable he would have been of bringing the 


incident slap down to earth by ending with Lupin and the fat man. 


In the final analysis it is above all else the extraordinary economy 


of means by which the authors achieve their effects which chiefly — 


impresses; their gift, rare among comic writers at any time, and 


. particularly rare among the Victorians, of knowing when to stop. [Third ] 
_ gramme, but there is alas no possibility of either you or I being able 


“There was also a large picture in a very handsome frame, done in 
coloured crayons. It looked like a religious subject. I was very much 


' Ne struck with the lace collar, it looked so real, but I unfortunately made 


_ less a completely and terrifyingly realised personality. But of all 


_ there would neither have been the discovery of America nor the ste: 
_ engine ”. There was quite a silence. It appeared to me that such teachi 


~ ful. This, I think, was partly due to the fact that he always remained - 


prettily on the top and on each side. It is an immense improvement to 


_ Prince of Wales would have to put up with the same sort of thing if 
_ he drove to the 


handkerchief and said: “She was sitting in our garden last summ 
and blew his nose violently. He seemed quite affected, so I tu to” 
look at something else and stood in front of a portrait of a jolk 
looking middle-aged gentleman, with a red face and straw hat. I 
Mr. Finsworth: “Who is this jovial-looking gentleman? Life d 
seem to trouble him much”. Mr. Finsworth said: “No, it doesn’t. 
is dead too—my brother” ’. Add anything to that paragraph and 
becomes over-weighted. Remove any of the little touches such as” 
looked like a religious subject’, and it is incomplete. es 
_ Where this swift impressionist technique is seen at its best is in 
treatment of the minor characters. The appalling Mr. Padge, fe 
instance, who never says anything save ‘ That’s right’, but is neverthe- 


portraits in this wonderful gallery my favourite, I think, remains J 
Hardfur Huttle, ‘a very clever writer for the American papers 
(accurately observed at a time when the American columnist was ; 
comparatively new phenomenon). ‘I sat next to Mrs. Field at dinner. 
She seemed a well-informed lady, but was very deaf. It did not much — 
matter, for Mr. Hardfur Huttle did all the talking. He is a marvelously 
intellectual man and says things which from other people would seem 
quite alarming. . . . One observation struck me as being absolutely 
powerful—though not to my way of thinking, of course. Mrs. Purdick — 
happened to say: “You are certainly unorthodox, Mr. Huttle ”. Mr. 
Huttle, with a peculiar expression (I can see it now) said in a slow, ri 
voice; “Mrs. Purdick, ‘ orthodox’ is a grandiloquent word, implying _ 
arias Septet |! If Columbus and Stephenson had been orthedox — 


was absolutely dangerous, and yet I felt—in fact we must all-have fel— 
there was no answer to the argument’. On and on goes that slow 


rich voice booming away platitude after platitude relentlessly and quite” : 
unintentionally insulting everyone in the room in turn, = eat 3 


ho 


_Evocation of a Period — ; Sry eset 1 
If the most remarkable achievement of the Grossmiths is their 


ability to transcend in the creation of character the limits of their 
period, and to endow such figures as Mr. Huttle, the insufferable 
Gowing and Mr. Murray Posh’s sister ‘ Lillie Girl’, with a vitality — 
which the passage of time has in no way diminished, hardly lesgy 


fascinating for us is the incidental skill with which they paint a picture 


of a vanished world: their accumulation of dozens of little touches ~ 
which give us so charmingly the period. ‘ The new chimney-glass came 


home for, the back drawing-room. Carrie arranged some fans very 


the room’. “I bought a pair of stags’ heads made of plaster-of-Paris and _ 
coloured brown. They will look just the thing for our little hall, and give 
it style; the heads are excellent imitations’. ‘ And, as I had to ride back- 
wards, I was compelled to face a gang of roughs in a donkey-cart, whom _ 4 
Lupin had chaffed, and who turned and followed us for nearly a mile, 


_ bellowing, indulging in coarse, jokes and laughter, to say nothing of — 


occasionally pelting us with orange-peel. Lupin’s excuse—that the 
Derby—was of little consolation either to- Carrie or 
myself ’. J ; % ' es § 5 Ps 4 os Wy pe a oe 
_ So <vocative and convincing is the world thus created that I, ‘forse 
one, can never pass along the Holloway Road or penetrate the residen- _ 


to console ourselves with a delicious bottle of ‘ dear old Jackson Freres” — 
at three-and-sixpence a bottle—Third Programme = 
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» URING the last fifty years, primitive art has secured 
increasing recognition as one of the greater forms of human 
expression. For this we must thank a few unusual anthropo- 
# \ogists but even more a succession of artists whose aesthetic 
earches comprise the modern movement. As early as 1893 Gauguin 
‘responded. to Marquesan art and a few years later, Matisse, Derain 
Viaminck expressed their enthusiasm by collecting examples of 
Negro sculpture. It was left to Picasso, however, 
to take the final step in appreciation—that of 
actually adopting primitive idioms and incorporat- 

s them in his work. Cézanne, shortly before 
had written ‘ You must see in Nature the 
er, the sphere, the cone’, and it was this 
dictum which, consciously or unconsciously, drew 
sso’s attention to certain masks from the 


re than a mere exercise in abstract relations 
eva: so impressed by its emotional quality 
_ —a quality which we can perhaps define as awe- 
" struck frenzy—that when he came to paint his 
early masterpiece, ‘Les Demoiselles d’Avignon ’, 
he resorted to some idioms from the Congo to 
express a mood of arid disillusion and rasping 
despair. A few years later his ‘Negro’ period 
was over, but throughout the next ten years 
~ African art continued to serve as a sanction for 
Cubist ‘experiments, for it appeared the most 
convincing proof of the thoroughly natural char- 
acter of this art. ; . 
__ The same experience occurred a decade later 
_ when, following the collapse of Dada, Surrealism 
began ro emerge as a new artistic force. Imagery, 
which was related not by ordinary logic but by 
unconscious necessities, was found to possess a 
haunting fascination, and once again it was in 
_ primitive art that suggestive parallels were found. 
In the malanggan figures and masks of New Ire- 
 fand with their daring fusions of men, birds, 

animals and fishes—the whole welded into some 
F of the most rhythmically complex constructions 
ever invented—the surrealists found precisely that 
‘juxtaposition of unrelated images’ which seemed’ 
: the very agency of poetic power. | 
_. Today the shock of- first discovery is over. 
» Primitive art is no longer the revelation of un- 
expected possibilities or a sanction for astonishing 
experiments. On the contrary, it is now accepted 
as one of the great types of cosmopolitan art. Just 
as we speak of Chinese and Indian sculpture as 
penesaiiel forms to Greek and Gothic, the arts of 
_ Africa and the Pacific are equally regarded as part — 
of the general heritage. Indeed so ‘respectable’ _ 
have they nowadays become that when an — 
anthropologist art-critic such as William Fagg ~ 
refers to some of the greatest African carvers as 


Pe 


Old Masters the analogy strikes us not as incon- 


x egro art, he realised, was obviously something 
Paes, 


~ Bruous but as perfectly just ee 
‘The exhibition, ‘Traditional Art from the ~ 
_ Colonies’, organised by the Colonial Office and ~ 
now on view at the Imperial Institute, South — 
_ Kensington, reflects the distance we have travelled 
the mid-nineteenth century. Skilfully 
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cte | and admirably | arranged, it assembles a Female figure in bronze, from Yorubdaland, 
series of primitive masterpieces, secure in Nigeria (height 30 inches: date uncertain) 


the knowledge that their character as art will no longer be questioned. 


It is a little unfortunate that the need for representing only British 
colonies has resulted in a somewhat disappointing display from the 
Pacific. The carved food-bowls from the Solomon Islands are hardly 


a substitute for work from the Papuan Gulf, and although the long tie- 


beam from Uji (No. 27), bristling with frigate birds, sharks and bonitos, 
is a real discovery, the Pacific art here assembled’ has, in the main, 
none of that subtle power of electric suggestion 


and New Guinea. | 

In the sphere of West African art, on the other 
hand, the exhibition is profoundly exciting. The 
astonishingly naturalistic portrait heads from Ife 
—recently exhibited at the British Museum—are, 
once again, on view and we are left to ponder once 
more the enigma of‘their origin. Are they the 
product of ancient Egyptian influences mysteri- 


there some unsuspected further influence to 
account for their strange approach to classical 
canons? With the exception of their possible pre- 


123-125) now shown for the first time—and their 
possible descendants—the extraordinarily accom- 
plished bronzes from Benin, superbly represented 
by Nos. 103-116, there is nothing quite like them 


a the most perplexing problems of tribal scholar- 
ship. 


entirely different assumptions. Almost every im- 
portant tribe is represented and the exhibition is 


sculpture ever to be held in London. Masks from 
the Ibo, Ijo and Ibibio tribes, remarkable for their 
cruel violence and smooth assured poise, are 
abundantly present. A set of rams’ heads from 


first time, while the selection of Mendi art is 
‘refreshing in its novelty. Apart from two excep- 
tionally. fine masks, there is a tall figure of a girl 
(No. 51), exquisite in its subtle distortions and 
another arresting study (No. 52), a girl whose 
swelling lines are abruptly cut away with violent 
angular sharpness while her features are Klee- 
like in their delicate fragility. Other pieces which 


figure (No. 135), two ivory pendant masks (Nos. 
95 and 96), a Jukun mask (No. 148) and the large 
Ijo screen (No. 132), awe-inspiring in its sense 
of sinister might. The chef d’euvre of the exhibi- 
tion, however, is almost certainly a bronze figure 
(No. 72) from Yorubaland, specially lent by the 
Nigerian Government and never before exhibited 
outside Africa. It shows a woman with shrunken 
breasts, protruding lips and bulging eyes, her huge 
head surmounted by a pair of towering horns. The 
face has an air of fateful ruthlessness as if the 
figure embodied some implacable law. But it is 
not so much the actual distortions as the way in 
which they are welded together to form a dignify- 
ing rhythm which gives the figure its subtle 
effluence of majestic power. This and such other 
details as its darkish green patina and its tiny 
aggressive rugosities all combine to create an 
overwhelming impression of mystery and awe. 
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possessed by the masterpieces of New Ireland 


ously surviving until the thirteenth century or is 


cursors—the impressive terracotta héads (Nos. 


in African art and their derivation remains one 
The remaining pieces in the exhibition involve. 


probably one of the fullest surveys of West African 


the little-known Yoruba of Owo is shown for the 


deserve special notice are the towering Ikenga 
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F the substance of literature is life, the foundation for criticism 

must be knowledge of life. We are much concerned today with 

the study of the background of English literature. As a result 

of a great deal of hard reading, we have come much nearer to the 
world of society and the atmosphere of thought in which Shakespeare 
lived and wrote, and we are the better able with this knowledge to 
appreciate and to enjoy his reer 


The Importance of Facts 

There is a school of critical thought, eerecaly to which such an 
approach to literature is anathema. ‘ All generous minds’, said the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, ‘ have a horror of what are commonly 
called facts’. Such critics admit only two facts, the literary work itself, 
and the mind of the critic, generous, however ill-informed. It is no 
doubt entertaining to ‘imagine oneself as having written, say ‘The 
Tempest ”, and then to set forth what one would have meant by it if one 
had written it. We might describe the exercise as setting Shakespeare 
to words. This is roughly what seems to be meant today by ‘ creative 
criticism ’. 

Yet to many it may nevertheless seem 1 important to understand what 
Shakespeare himself meant and intended, and what his plays meant 
to his own age. Want of knowledge, and a limited perspective, may lead 
to grave error in the understanding of literature. Shakespeare’s ‘ Mea- 
sure for Measure’ has long been shadowed and debased by judgments 
which ignore the differences between the twentieth century and the 
seventeenth. Contract of marriage before witnesses, and pre-contract, 
with their validity and their implications, were important not only in 
this play. They were a familiar feature of social life. They are numerous 


. in the records of real life in English archives, which give us precise 
‘descriptions of such contracts being made, and the very form of words 


used. The chastity of Isabella, a matter of life and death to her brother, 
was to her a matter also of eternal life or death, in an age which 
believed in heaven and hell and whose moral foundations rested upon 
religious faith. There is not one of Shakespeare’s golden girls of honour 
who could have acted otherwise in her cruel dilemma, not one who 
‘would have paltered with the foul crime of blackmail. I have met 
humbler Isabellas in real Elizabethan life who, as one of them put it, 
would rather have been torn in pieces by wild horses than submit to 
a fate that was truly worse than death i in her eyes, a phrase which today 
arouses easy mirth. The word ‘ sin’ is now devalued too, but to Shake- 
speare and his age it was sterling. 

The Elizabethans are not animals in a zoo, to be stared at, often 
with incredulity. They must be seen, and lived with, in their natural 
habitat, to be understood. There is no Time-Machine, such as that of 
Wells’ story, to transport us literally three or four hundred years into 
the past, landing us in the midst of the roaring traffic of Elizabeth’s 


city of London, or in the narrow, busy streets of Stratford. But we can . 


do this very thing in the spirit, and share in life recorded at first 
hand, as reported by living men and women, and open to study in the 
archives of Elizabethan England. We can bathe daily if we wish in the 
great and continuous stream of English life. which flows through a vast 
accumulation of papers. We can choose-a decade, nay a Yer and we 
can choose a place in that year. 


") 
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Documents of the Court of Chancery 

Of all the classes of documents available, those of the great Court 
of Chancery, and in especial its depositions, serve this purpose best. 
' To this Court came English men and women to give evidence. What 
they said before the Examiners, in reply to the lawyers’ questions, was 
written down as they spoke by clerks, at great speed. The enquiries | 
extended widely into every conceivable aspect of the issue, as is the 
way of Chancery, and into familiar, personal detail. The records reflect 
_ the exact words of the witness as he spoke, often the very dialect of his 
speech in a kind of phonetic transcript. Reading these pages, we can 


fe’ soverhear living men and women bc ie as nowhere ee not even 


‘be so foolish as to part with his kingdom, and to divide it up among 


‘Well’. For the Elizabethan, medicine was at all times surrounded — 
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in Phaksvene s ydialogue much less in any surviving eae or x r 
literature of the age. And we can share ences the affairs and the 
thoughts of their daily life. | 4 
Even those abstract figures the clerks come to life, to the seeing eye. ne 
A West Riding Yorkshireman, speaking his broad dialect, was a sore 4 
trial to one of them as he strove to set down his uncouth speech. What 
he heard, he wrote down, but paused to look again at one incredible s 
word. V.u.r.s.e, he had written. The Yorkshireman repeated the word. 
Vurse, he said stolidly. Enquiries and explanations followed. And the 
clerk crossed out vurse and wrote horse. Of that same clerk I would — 
fain ask a question. For he wrote down an introduction to the evidence 
given by a London woman thus: ‘ Katherine FitzJames of Shoe Lane 
in Fleet Street, mayd (as she saith) of the age of fifty-six years’. I need — 
not specify the question I would ask. There is a rich field for linguistic 4 
study of Elizabethan English in these records. — x 
This has its importance for the text of Shakespeare. It is our constant 
endeavour, in textual study, to establish what Shakespeare actually — 
wrote, what is Shakespeare indeed, a fact that is surely of importance 4 
to all readers. A difficulty in ‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona’ is 
settled once and for all by an exciting story in Chancery of the expul- i” 
sion of the Moors from Spain, of English ships transporting them to 
Africa, and of pirates lying in wait for them off Algiers. In Act II, — 
Scene 7, there is a charming speech by Julia, describing the course of — 
happy love as a stream ending its journey in—your copy will certainly 
say “the wide ocean * . They all do. But the original Folio text reads — 
‘the wild ocean’. The editors take this to mean a stormy sea, and 
therefore unsuitable for a picture of happy love. But what did 
Shakespeare write? We cannot ask him. But we can ask Robert Little- 
wood, Purser of the Swan of London, i in 1609. He, and other seamen on ~ 
the ship, use indifferently the phrases, ‘ the wild road ’, ‘ the open road ’, 
‘the main sea’, all as distinct from an enclosed harbour, There i is no 
need to improve on what Shakespeare undoubtedly wrote, ‘the wild 
ocean’, meaning quite. simply, the open sea. Be 
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Inspiration for ‘King ‘Lear’? 


It is a common criticism of ‘ King Lear’, as of ‘ All’s Well that Ends , 
Well’, that the play rests upon an absurd, fairy-tale postulate. It is a 
great ‘temptation therefore to find some symbolical interpretation to 
make it credible to the modern mind. What King would conceivably 
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his children? What nonsense it is to make the action of a play to turn 
upon the possession of a mysterious, secret remedy for the grave malady 
of a King! No such difficulty was present in the mind of Shakespeare, 
or of his Elizabethan audience. In 1589 a lamentable story was unfolded 
in the Court of Chancery, concerning a wealthy old Londoner recently _ 
dead. Sir William Allen had grown somewhat forgetful in his great old - 


age. Wishing to relieve himself of his burdens, he had divided up his 


[ 
great estates between his three daughters and their husbands, one of 
them a Frenchman. He was to stay with each of them in turn, at one . 


of his houses. But they treated him very ill, once they had come into — 


his property. A’ very old man, he felt the cold bitterly, and desired — 7 


_ warmth. But his daughters ‘limited his fire’, kept him short of coal, _ 


and were scornful of his childish protests. Coal was very dear, they said. 


So he died, cursing them. There was no Cordelia among the three, alas! 


The story made a great stir in London, and was told in fullest detail, in 

open Court of Chancery. It is tempting to associate it with the old play 
of ‘King Leir’ which Shakespeare used and worked over for his own 
great tragedy. Here then, as always, fiction and drama derive their 
poignancy from the multitudinous reality of human life itself, i in which — 
folk-tales do sometimes come true. 

' So with the miraculous remedy which that great at physician ened: oy 
de Narbon bequeathed to his daughter Helena in ‘ All’s Well that ened 


mystery. The name of the great William | is associated by 1 
- today with the scientific discovery of the acme of the blood. Bi 
for Sir William. Smith in 1620, be wat k ae ee 
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t remedy for that most dpuinfak somipleint ne stone, from which 
William suffered grievously. It was a remedy which Dr. Harvey 
wed only: for the few, for the very rich, ie Sir William in par- 


= ir “William’s sick-room, and overhear long conversations between 
~ patient and doctor, close indeed to those between the King and Helena. 
_ Helena: My art is not past power, nor you ‘past cure. 
dt King: Art thou so confident? Within what space hop’st thou my es 
The full story, I fear, leaves us with grave doubts concerning Dr. 
Es ‘Harvey, if we are to judge him by modern standards of ethical practice. 
And his bedside conversation was certainly deplorable, compared with 
_ Helena’s. The next biographer of the great William Harvey must not 
_ heglect Chancery records. 
During Shakespeare’ s lifetime, some of the most distinguished 
oe: in London were Jews, Lopez and Hector Nufiez for example. 
t has long been thought that there were no Jews in London then. 
_ But there was in fact a considerable Jewish colony. Certainly they 
- had to conceal their religion, and to conform outwardly to the English 
Church. But they had a secret synagogue, onthe very site of the 
«great modern synagogue in Duke’s Place, and their own burying-ground 
in Mile End, They attended church on the required days, and were 
= married in church. But you will find no baptisms of Jews in parish 
records. Once again a suit in Chancery illuminates the Elizabethan 
- scene for us, with a full description given by a servant of the secret 
ceremonies of the Passover among these Portuguese Jews, men of 
ct _ substance and wealth, engaged in trade between Spain and England 
- om a great scale. Shakespeare did not need to go to Venice for the 
Se cxigtinls of his Shylock and Tubal Cain, his Jessica, or even the 
faithless Gentile servant. They were all abroad in the City of London 
; _ when Shakespeare was writing ‘ The Merchant of Venice’, repositories 
RB _of the traditions and the grievances of their race. 
. The story of Antonio’s bond to Shylock is of folk-tale origin, 
certainly. But we must not think that our Elizabethans were always 
_ wise: ‘in their dealings with bonds. It was not only on the Stage that 
men were ready to enter upon a bond ‘in a merry jest’. A young man 
one desired to buy a lute, and signed a bond to pay for it in this 
y. Upon the first string he was to pay one barleycorn, upon the 
, two, upon the third, four, and upon the fourth, eight, and so 
. A few trifling barleycorns for a fine lute! He signed and took 
tute, and in due course took a lesson in arithmetic too. The lute 
_ twenty-three strings. And eight and a half million barleycorns 
‘fair number of bushels. All this was expounded before long 
lemnity of the Court of Chancery, in which the bond was 
in ‘precise terms as ‘a merry jest’ between the parties. 
t of the story of Drake’s last voyage may fitly close these 
“nces of days spent among the Elizabethans. ies great it 
pare: frequently in these records, for lawsuits were the 
ble to their wets for gain as for Blory. They are all 
wkins, _ Drake, _ Frobisher, maheeh, and all the founders of 
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America, with feparts from the shipmates who sailed with them ei 
talked with them, often in a familiar and personal strain, men like 
Jonas Bodenham, the Captain of Drake’s flagship the Defiance, Simon 
Wood, its steward, or William Whitelocke, Drake’s personal servant . 
and secretary, who ‘did lodge by his bedside in the voyage till his 
death’, From Whitelocke and Wood we learn the exact composition of 
the very considerable ship’s orchestra provided for use in the Defiance, 
from strings to wood-wind and brass. We learn, too, of the manner of | 
Drake’s dying in his cabin off Portabella in the West Indies. The story 
will be a surprise indeed to those who know the accepted account of 
the death of Drake in a crazy delirium, which we find in Corbett’s 
classic book, Captain Bodenham himself, an eye-witness present in the 
cabin, tells the story in evidence. 

Drake had made his will and signed it. It was a dasa off his mind. 


He began to feel better, sat up in his bed, looked about him upon the 


anxious faces surrounding him, and uttered his last words. ‘ Gentlemen ’, 
he said—and smiled, ‘I think I shall cozen you all’, meaning, says 
Bodenham, ‘that he should not die at that time as was doubted’. 
And so they left him to sleep. But before the night was out Death 
had cozened the man who had defied him in all the Seven Seas, and 
who died with a challenge on his lips. I had meant to escape for a 
moment from Shakespeare. But even here an incongruous speech, almost 
his last, comes to my mind, from another spirit of unconquerable ~ 
Elizabethan metal, though not a gallant soul like Drake. ‘I bleed, 
sir, but not killed *, says Iago, though he knows his death is upon 
him. 

The true business of the antiquary as of the scholar is not with 
things dead, but with mefi eternally alive in their paper cerements or 
their monuments of stone. Their life gives meaning to their literature, 


the fuller meaning as’ our knowledge increases. So much, I hope, has ' 


become apparent even in these fleeting glimpses from Elizabethan 
England of the ampler picture, the fuller stories, that have met one 
voyager among the public records of that age, its active and abundant 
life, in speech and thought and deed, truly a fair field of folk within 
innumerable bundles tied with string. 

One last word. There is a general impression that the archives and 
records of this country have already been so thoroughly examined that 
they no longer have any secrets to give up. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. I have given here only glimpses of a few discoveries out 
of hundreds, and all from one single neglected class of records. The 
fact is that the work of exploration has scarcely begun, and the age of 
discovery still awaits us—Third Programme 


The latest addition to Andrew Dakers’ ‘Twentieth Century Histories’ 
series is British and American English since 1900 (18s.) It is a composite 
work, in which Eric Partridge writes the introduction and deals with 
literary and non-literary English, Professor John W. Clark of the 
University of Minnesota writes on American English, and various authors 
treat of English as spoken in the Dominions and India, A short story 
by Neil Bell illustrates the use of Cockney. 
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eS Dues June 13 | 
Plan for federation of Seether aad 


“Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, to be 
called British Central Africa, outlined in 
~ Government White Paper 
Mr. Eamon de Valera elected Prime 
Minister of Eire by Dail — 


Death of Mr. J. B. Chifley, Prime Minister. 


of Australia 1945-49 


Thursdays: June 14 


Mr... Herbert Morrison, Hee Secretary, 


President Truman’s 


‘and Mr. Dulles, 


Special Representative, reach agreement. 


-on draft Japanese Peace Treaty 


In Korea, U.N. forces continue to advance 


after taking Pyonggang 


Submarine Affr ay found after two Donte 5 


* search, lying in 200 feetof water, 40 
miles from diving point in ‘English 
Channel 

Tally clerks at London Docks, who have 
been on strike, resume work ~ 


Friday, Jane 15 

Three Western Powers suggest to Russia 
that conference of four Foreign Ministers 
should meet without further discussion 
by Deputies on agenda 

Legislation to be introduced to stop manu- 
facturers fixing minimum prices for sale 
of their goods 

New Ministry of Materials to be set up. 
Mr. Richard Stokes to combine duties of 
PB ‘Minister with Present. — ot Lord 

rivy Seal 


Saturday, June 16 
Persian Government agrees to extend until 


_ Tuesday time limit for consideration of 


its demands to Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company ; 

Western Commandants in Berlin order 
stricter control of certain goods destined 
- for Soviet Zone of Germany 

Examination of submarine Affray reveals 
damage to ‘ Snort’ (breathing) device 


Sunday, Sane 17 
Voting in French General Election 


_ U.N. advance continues in central Korea 
_Ex-Marshal Pétain to be transferred from 


his island prison to military hospital in 
France 


Monday, June 18 

Results in French chet show ate 
swing to right j 

Secretary of Persian Paiinaienis oil com- 
mission says refineries will close down 
unless Company agrees to meet Persia’s 
demands by tomorrow night 

Admiral Carney, of U.S. Fleet, to be 
Commander-in-Chief of North Atlantic 
Areaty Forces in S, Europe 


Tosedar, June 19 


Breakdown of talks between Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company and Persian Government 


H.M. the King cancels his visit to South — 


- Wales in July 


Mr. Eamon de Valera receiving his seal ey office from the President of the Irish Republi 

f ic, Mr. Se = 

O’Kelly, after his election as Prime Minister by the Dail in Dublin on June 13. In re General Blection 

last month the Fianna Fail Party was returned as the largest single group but without an overall majority; 
oe ~ since. the election many independent members have decided to ‘support Mr. de Valera 


The Dickens festival pageant at Re 
of the castle: the arti 


i 


The scene at Boulters? Lock, Maidenhead: Berks, during the festival river 
pageant held there last Sunday. The pageant ‘was staged to revive the 
memories of Ascot Sunday i in Victorian and Edwardian days | 


Right: the Women’ 's Test Match against Aeeralia at Scarborough: England’s 
Captain, M. Macingan; batting during the first innings, when abe made 
fifty-six runs, The match was drawn , : 
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ian commission for nationalising the oilfields outside the 

Iranian Oil] Company near Abadan: the Persian flag flies 
the time of going to press it had just been reported that 

at Of £10,000,000 for immediate use and of £3,000,000 during the General Election in France on June 17. At the time of going to press, results showed that 
reement ‘was reached was not acceptable to the Persian out of the 627 constituencies the Coalition parties held 258 seats, General de Gaulle’s Rally of the 
ament and that the talks had broken down French People 107, the Communists 96 and the Independents 100 
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Sti cooy pean osetia Bee ats 


h opened on’ June 16 in the grounds 
idkwick and his friends 


Mr, }. B. Chifley, Prime Minister 
of Australia, 1945-49, who died in 
Canberra_on June 13 at the age of 
sixty-six. After leaving school at 
fifteen Joseph Chifley worked in a 
general store and then joined the 
New South Wales railways depart- 
ment, He became a prominent 
figure in the Railway Locomotive 
Engine-Drivers’ Union and often 
argued their claims in the State and 
Federal Courts. He first stood for 
Parliament when he was forty years 
old; he was defeated but won a 
seat three years later, only to lose 
it when-the Labour Party was swept 
from office in 1931. He was re- A memorial dedicated to the British and American airmen killed 
elected in 1940 and became Prime during the Berlin airlift is to be unveiled today in Berlin. The 
Minister on the death of Mr. Curtin monument was designed by Eduard Ludwig, and stands in thé 
in .1945 * Platz der Luftbriicke’ in West Berlin 


Winged Chariot j 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


A new long poem by England’s 
greatest living lyric poet. 10/6 


_ Monsoon — 
GEORGE JOHNSTON 
A brilliant cross-section of Indian 


life in Benares is the setting for 


this love-story between an Ameri- 
can girl and an English artist. 
Author of High Valley. 12/6 


A Fig for Virtue 
ANNE MEREDITH 
All the rich vitality of Victorian 


England is reflected in this novel 
about an illegitimate girl. 10/6 


Best Nature Stories 


David Gunston has chosen these 
stories by famous authors. . 12/6 


The Broken Root 
ARTURO BAREA 


‘Reveals as much of the character 
_ of the Spanish people as of the 
condition of Franco’s Spain.’— 
Manchester Guardian. ‘ Superbly 
handled... brilliantly done . 

You are not likely in a long 


march to come wpon 4 current 


novel more impressive.’—Oxford 
Mail. Author of The Forge, The 
Track and The Clash. 15/- 


A Life History | 
of Our Earth 
H. S. BELLAMY 


This unorthodox study will hold 
the attention of all interested in 


‘astronomy and geology. Author | 


> of Moons, Myths and Man. 


Illustrated. 16/-~ 


Tradition and the Spirit 
; DANIEL JENKINS 


One of the most distinguished 
leaders of the Oecumenical move- 
ment, author of The Gift of 
Ministry, makes an important 
contribution to reciprocal under- 
standing between Protestants and 
Catholics. 12/6 


The Drawings : 
of Richard Wilson 
BRINSLEY FORD 


The first book on his studies, 
sketches and finished drawings, 
With 90 illustrations. 27/6 


Food, Farming 
and the Future 
FRIEND SYKES 


The author of Humus—and the 
Farmer shows how, by simple, 
sensible farming we could rebuild 


rural Britain as a first-class” 


national asset, thereby~-saving the 
immense sums we now spend on 
imported food and the National 
Health Service. 


FABER BOOKS 


FABER R BOOKS |. 


THE ARTS IN ULSTER | 
General Editor: SAM HANNA BELL — Fe or Aa 


WITH ROMMEL IN THE DESERT 
Heinz W-. Schmidt ~ 


An account of desert warfare and campaigns as- ‘seen by Romnels Ss 
former aide-de-camp. pig unsentimental and supremely 
exciting. ‘ Fully illustrated, ie net 


LITERATURE & LIFE 


Addresses to the English Association 


This second volume of addresses to the English Aredelation 
covers a wide literary field and the authors include Lord Samuel, — 
Patric Dickinson, Joyce Cary and Angela Thirkell. 


C3 . 


Eric James, M.A. 


The author of that widely reviewed work An Essay on the Content - 
of Education now discusses the problem of leadership in a de- 
mocratic society in relation to the type of education best suited 
to the needs of potential leaders. i ple Ole net 


A completely up-to-date survey of the culture of Ulster. All the 
contributors are eminent and authoritative men and the subjects cn 
covered include architecture, drama, poetry, music,” sculpture 
Fully illustrated. 10/6 net 
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EDUCATION & LEADERSHIP - .|panue cas. 
The Spoils of Time 
~ Brilliant new novel by the 


-' Master Chronitler of Our 
10s 6d° 


 |NAOMI JACOB 
|The Heart of the House 


— *One of her most delightful _ 
“ novels” 
|) News 


|PETER BOURNE | 
110,000 Shall Die 
A lusty novel by the author — 


of “Black Saga” (250,000: 


_ sold). Phe nak ‘eee 6d 


Times 


Yorkshire Evening 
10s 6d 


A 
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and art. 


- from new angles.” 


Well illustrated. 21/- 


Looking for History 
in British 


M. D. ANDERSON, F.S.A. 


“Not just another book about old churches, but one 
which shows them collectively as a mirror to every 


phase of English life, reflecting its progression from 


' episode to episode, fashion to fashion. It is authori- 


tative and philosophic, presenting an immense range 
_ The Observer 


With Illustrations. 25s. net 


_ Antiques — 


‘The Amateur’s Giestune 
| HAMPDEN GORDON . 


A new type of book on antiques which answers the 
beginner’s questions as fully as it provides real 
information for the more experienced collector, 
It also proves that a modest purse does not preclude 
real gotectinas 


“A Historical Novel _ 


~The Eagle and the Sun 


LORD BELHAVEN 


An imaginative reconstruction of the epic march 
of Caesar’s Tenth Legion across 2,000 miles of desert 
in search of the riches of Arabia and finding—only 
Mariba, the City of Disillusion.~ 


JOHN Murray tape 


‘Churches: 


Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net 
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7 eae NEILL 


————_——_GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD | Mist Over Pendle 
———___—_ —_———182, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C2 


-3rdimpression of thisbrilliant — 
_. novel, unanimously praised 
. by C. P. Snow (Sunday Times), 
eigen Laski (Observer), 
tty; yetcy.— 10s 6d 


VIRGINIA | HERSCH 
| To Seize a Dream 


A biographical novel of the 
life of Delacroix, illegitimate 
son ee Talleyrand Frontispiece 

June 28 12s Gd 


ALAN HOUGHTON 
BRODRICK 
Danger Spot of Europe 
Mr Brodrick answers in this 
study of post-war Germany _ 
the questions: what is the — 
average German thinking to- 
day, what is his attitude _ 
towards the British, Ameri- 
cans, and very important, the — 


Russians?” End paper maps — 
June 28. 12s 6d 
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Royal Windsor 


Windsor Castle. By Sir Owen Morshead. Phaidon Press. 30s. 


Reviewed by ROGER FULFORD 


HIS is a splendid book. The pictures are outstanding, shrewdly 
chosen and beautifully reproduced. But the discerning reader, 
while admiring the craftsmanship of the book, will not confine 
his admiration to the illustrations but will extend it to the 
masterly pages of text contributed by Sir Owen Morshead. Books of 
this kind are by no means easy to write because they must stand or 
fall on the authors’ powers to select what is interesting and salient 
from the overflowing mass of fact and detail. Too often books on 
Windsor Castle of the past—and indeed the standard work on Bucking- 
- ham Palace—recall one 
of those glossy cata- 
' Jogues, issued by the 
multiple stores in the 
brave days of King 
Edward VII. All is 
rich and costly but 
nothing is related to 
‘human beings: _ this 
book in describing the 
splendours of the 
Castle always pays 
heed to the flesh and 
blood which made it 
and to this day enjoys 
it. An equally danger- 
ous pitfall which con- 
fronts authors of this 
kind of book is the risk 
of degenerating into a 
superior type of house- 
keeper conducting a 
party of tourists round 
the house, in the ab- 
sence of the family. As 
Thackeray reminds us 
in his cruel portrait of 
the housekeeper at 
Castle Carabas_ with 
her description of -the 
pictures— Moses _in 
the Bullrushes — the 
bull very fine: Flemish 
Bores drinking van 
Ginnums’, the margin 
between the tedious and 
the absurd is but slight. 
Avoiding these dangers Sir Owen has produced an outline history of the 
Castle which is fascinating and clear. y 
The first principal illustration is of the view of the Castle from 
St. Leonard’s Hill and, as the author rightly says, this is of such 
startling beauty that if it were in any country but his own the English- 
man would endure travel and hardship to see it.The original purpose 
of the castle was military and the author, having been largely con- 
cerned in the defences’ of Windsor during the late war, is well quali- 
fied to discourse on its military origins. To paraphrase an oft-quoted 
remark of Gibbon—the commander of a battalion of the Home Guard 
has not been useless to the historian of Windsor Castle. The gradual 
emergence of the castle, under King Edward III and his turbulent 
descendants, from a military stronghold to a home is well set out with 
the simultaneous development of St. George’s Chapel. Chaucer; as 
Clerk of the Works to King Richard II, was responsible for the upkeep 
of the original chapel for a few years. The whole of the magnificent 
vaulted ceiling by the choir, with all the stone carving, was done 
for £700. To some it will be new that when Sir George Gilbert Scott 
did certain repairs to the Chapel in 1884 he introduced some char- 
acteristic embellishments to the stone gargoyles including Disraeli 


Windsor Castle from Sit. Leonard’s Hill 
Photograph by Harold White from ‘ Windsor Castle’ 


(whose ugly if striking visage seemed almost designed for the purpose) 
and Gladstone with axe. For this chapel Wolsey designed a gorgeous 
sarcophagus for himself which the twists of fortune prevented him 
from adorning. The ornaments were scattered in Oliver Cromwell’s 
time and the Cardinal’s marble tomb was eventually moved to St. Paul’s 
where it houses the remains of Nelson. 

King Charles II did much to revive the glories of Windsor and his 
equestrian statue rightly dominates the sovereign’s quarters in the 
quadrangle known as the Upper Ward. King Charles did what he could 
to improve Windsor— 
perhaps having in mind 
the rather pitiful com- 
plaint of his forebear, 
King Edward VI, when 
staying at the Castle, 
“Methinks I am in a 
prison: here be no 
galleries, nor no gar- 
dens to walk in’. 
Queen Anne was de- 
voted to the place— 
largely because of the 
hunting, and readers of 
Swift’s letters will re- 
call the bustle, gaiety 
and intrigue of the 
Queen’s court at Wind- 
sor. Yet between the 
death of the Queen in 
1714 and the reign of 
George III the Castle 
was neglected to an 
extent which justifies 
Sir Owen in referring 
to those years as the 
Dark Ages. The resi- 
dential parts of it were 
parcelled out, as ‘ grace 
and favour’ houses for 
a handful of antique 
Dowagers. The trespass 
had become appalling 
and children from 
Windsor played Follow 
My Leader round the 
buildings. 

Out of these dilapidated and almost public towers of a vanished age 
King George III decided to make a family home. He spent much money 
and at the end of it all his wife wrote piteously that she had been pro- 
vided ‘with the coldest house, rooms and passage that ever existed’, 
King George IV completed his father’s work and, with some detriment 


to his popularity, excluded the public from the Castle. He employed 


Jeffry Wyatt who marked his royal patronage by changing his name to 
Wyattville. ‘ Veal or mutton, call yourself what you like’, George IV 
told him. Wyattville was somewhat ruthless in his reconstruction, but 
most people, contemplating the problems by which he was faced, would 
endorse Sir Owen’s kindly judgment on his labour. He was responsible 
for the Corridor, now a picture-gallery, 550 feet in length. ‘ My eye what 
a place for a walky walky’, said Creevey when he saw it. Wyattville 
converted an uncomfortable home into a warm, dry, comfortable, well- 
appointed house. Here during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
were enacted many of the great ceremonial occasions of the English 
monarchy, and it is a tribute to generations of British designers and 
craftsmen that it still remains a home and that it can command 
the deep affections of those, like the author, whose life and duty 
are bound up with it. 


#, 
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~~ Fourth Act | 
The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. Vol. IV, rt 03 
eth Julian Amery. Macmillan. 30s. 


Wen IN 1934 J. L. Garvin dropped the curtain on the Third ne of 
his History, his protagonist was coming to the peak of his career, 
with the Boer forces scattered and the Khaki election won. The curtain 
on Act Four is raised by Mr. Julian Amery, the son. of one of 
Chamberlain’s staunchest supporters. Altogether, he is to be preferred; 
his analysis is more profound, and his style is free of Garvinism. 
Rhetoric is unnecessary for what is a classical tragedy, a tragedy, 
because, given the chosen act of 1886, the break with Gladstone,. the 
end must be the clash with the Volsci: The virtues of the hero have 
led him to the tragic choice between abandoning his ideals and being 
broken by his allies. 

Although the volume covers a little over two years, the interest 
centres on the critical six months between the Peace of Vereeniging 
and the voyage to South Africa in November, 1902. The first part 
deals with the last phases of the war, the negotiations and the final 
settlement. Chamberlain’s brilliant. handling of the negotiations, the 
combination of stiffness and generosity, annexation with compensation, 
alone made possible that wider unification of South Africa for which 
Liberals have claimed the honour. Without Chamberlain’s idealism, the 
Union could not have happened as it did. The annexation was not just 
one more example of imperialist greed; it was the necessary preliminary 
to a greater freedom. 

In June, 1902, the Colonial Premiers and the Colonial Secretary, 
closer united than they had ever been or would ever be again, were 
about to confer in London. Never would Chamberlain’s reputation and 
influence be higher. In July, Salisbury slipped into retirement. With 
Chamberlain’s willing agreement, the succession to the direction of the 
Unionist Party passed to Balfour, leader in the Commons. The appoint- 
ment caused no stir; yet with it begins the disintegration of 
Chamberlain’s position. He was right to make no claim. A Unionist, he 
was no Conservative, but a Radical. The Conservatives had now reached 
Page des vanités: impotent to imagine, unwilling to frame a programme, 
they flinched from a penny on the income tax; they clung to their 
privileges. Chamberlain’s intellect and energy required new directions, 
positive policies, and a readiness to make sacrifices. For a Conservative 
of the blood, the task would have been formidable. For the Unitarian 
Radical, who preferred his home in a Birmingham suburb to parks or 
moors, who despised drift and timidity, it was impossible. The abyss 
between the traditions and temperaments of the Cecils and the visionary 


_of empire was unadvertised but patent. Balfour, a Cecil and a sceptic, 
‘engaged’ only when his class was threatened, was not interested in. 


the Empire, save as it might serve the Party. In its interests, he was 


~ ruthless—‘ I can never bear to hear Peel praised; he split the Party ’— 


and though he valued Chamberlain, he would destroy him rather than 
embark on a dangerous enterprise. 

_ The omen, the Cockerton Case, had appeared in 1901. The Education 
Bill, introduced in March, waked the sectarian furies of 1870. 
Chamberlain foresaw schism and even the loss of Birmingham, By 
patience and skilful dialectic, he conjured the Dissenters and saved the 
Liberal Unionists, but the ghost of Gladstone stood beside him. * You 
Nonconformists ’, he told a supporter, ‘made a great mistake in 1886 


when you followed Mr. Gladstone. When he sprang his Irish policy — 


on the country, it was to prevent me placing Disestablishment of the 
Church of England in the Liberal programme, as he knew and feared 
I meant to do. You Nonconformists have got nothing’. 

Simultaneously appeared the issue on which Chamberlain’s career 
would crumble, the issue of Imperial Preference without which the 
great design for ‘the undeveloped. estate’ overseas was doomed. In 
November he sailed for South Africa, secure in the false belief that he 
had the strength of the Cabinet with him. In the last pages, Mr. Amery 
gives the record of Chamberlain’s sketch to Milner and Fitzpatrick of 
his ideal imperial instrument, and Milner’s sad foreboding, which ends: 
‘If he were twenty, even ten years younger, he would carry it. He is 
too old’. 

Mr. Amery has brilliantly prepared the stage for his last act: the 


- gods are not to be appeased. In 1902, Chamberlain was sixty-seven, 
and no longer 


“touchy as a schoolgirl and as implacable as Juno’. 
Though he could still make errors, as his naive approaches to Germany, 
he was a mature statesman, with a policy for the future on the grand 


a party politician; he might have said that politics was too serious a 


scale ico fewer visionary, was “either ignobies. nor greedy, nor 
; impracticable. The failure comes from the man himself. He was not 


business to be entrusted to politicians. He was destroyed by parties, — a 


who either hated or feared him. He lacked the touch of charlatanism 
without which politicians are broken. ‘A mind without literary or 


artistic resources, a man of affairs’, remarked the subtle Herzl. And 


Morley wrote: ‘I find no better words for him than the description of 
a certain Pope a as “ verus, integer, apertus, nil habuit ficti, nil simulati 
It was the integrity the gods would not pardon. 

Guy CHAPMAN 


The Life Beautiful | 


English Life and Leisure: a Socia! Study. ‘By B. ‘Seebohm 
Heqatree and G. R. Lavers. Longmans. 15s. 


THE FATHER OF Oswald Bastable, the hero of The Treasure Seekers, — 
Knew a man called’ Eustace Sandal who ‘ has great magnificent dreams 

about all the things you can do for other people, and he wants to distil 
cultivatedness into the sort of people who live in Model Workmen’s . 
Dwellings, and teach them to live up to better things. This is what he - 
says. So he gives concerts in Camberwell, and places like that, and 
_curates come from far and near, to sing about Bold Bandoleros and — 


the Song of the Bow, and people who have escaped being curates give 
comic recitings, and he is sure that it does everyone good and “ gives 
them glimpses of the Life Beautiful” ’. Fifty years later the followers 
of Mr. Sandal retain a partiality for ‘ 


grammes of ‘Poetry and Plays in Pubs ’—but their approach to the. 
public has changed with the times. Instead of asking Dora Bastable 
to sell tickets and ‘share in the task of raising our poor brothers and. 
sisters to the higher levels of culture ’>they write books of a sociological - 
tinge to show how low is the level of culture of our poor brothers and 
sisters, and include suggestions for raising them by state action— 
forbidding the advertising of liquor and fonaccn, state- “operated soft- 
drink cafés and so on: 
English Life and Leisure is an eee well-meaning book. Mr. 


‘Rowntree is obviously a very good man, who is willing to give up his. 


own life and leisure to raise the level of his more unfortunate fellow- 


citizens; one cannot but admire his devotedness and self-dedication, — 
‘even though one may hope that his endeavour to turn England into 


a land of plain living and high thinking will have no unnecessary 


success. It is also unintentionally a very funny book. In their earnest — 


endeavour to find out how the English spend their leisure today, Mr. 


Rowntree and his collaborator Mr. Lavers courageously visited a series _ 


of pubs, three night clubs, one holiday camp; dance halls and dog-— 
tracks (one visit to each), saw 125 films, and even had prostitutes 


. interviewed by proxy. They touched pitch and were not defiled. In the 
__course of this underworld tour they got into conversation with just. 


under a thousand people and, using an informal guided interview, 
found out to what extent their subjects indulged in betting, the smoking 
habit, the drinking of stimulants, sexual promiscuity and church-going. 
Some 200 of these vignettes—varying between 100 and 300 words— 
are given in full. 


There are some valid statistics. They are derived (quite openly) from: 


the tables published by Hulton Research in Patterns of British Life, 
from the Annual Abstract of Statistics, and a couple of articles in the 
Economist. It is perhaps useful to have these figures available in a 
different context, though they are combined with some very tendentious 
matter derived from pamphlets put out by bodies interested in alarm- 
ing the public. The authors even provide one set of useful figures 


themselves. They took complete counts of the church-going public on 
specific Sundays in York and High Wycombe, and found that they 
represented about ten per cent. of the total population, the Roman ~ 
_ Catholics being proportionately far more devout than the Protestants. 


For . York, they give figures for 1901, 1935, and 1948, which show 
that the Nonconformists have diminished in piety almost as much as 
the Anglicans. There is also a chapter on the four Scandinavian coun- 


tries, which collects quite a number of official or semi-official figures : 


for comparative purposes. 


As sociology the book cannot be takent seriously, for it has io 7 
consistent shegnerical framework, no ethodolnes) game and 
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self-raising concerts ‘one of 
the two appendices to the present volume consists of two months’ pro- — 
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a GEOFFREY GORER 


The ‘Table-Talk of Samuel ae ioadies 
a 7 «By | Robertson Davies, Chatto: and Windus. | 10s. 6d. 


Ro BERTSON Davis i is a Canadian playwright, essayist, and critic ‘on 
right side’ of forty’. He seems to be of Welsh extraction, has lived 
- England, and has acted at the Old Vic. He is said to be widely . 
- known and read in Canada and the United States, and to be now 
Ps rst published in England. This book, introduced and perhaps slightly 
= gnified by Sir Norman Birkett, is a collection of light occasional 
fxd ings on day-to-day thoughts and happenings, put down in an easy 
 -eonversational manner that no unpractised or unprofessional writer 
could possibly attain. To what extent Marchbanks is the alter ego of 
~ Davies is probably of small significance; he has an integrated personality 
Bs, and there is little indication that he is in any notable respect fictitious. 
He has. something of E. S. P. Haynes’ curiosity, independence, pre-. 
~ judices, and eccentricity, of Stephen Leacock’s good-humoured derisive- 
_ ness, and of Beachcomber’s playfulness; but the book has an original 
and pleasing flavour of its own and is the work of a new and welcome 
F - humorous writer, about whose plays and critical writings an English 
Hn _Teader would like to know more. | 
_ Marchbanks-Davies presents himself as an easygoing man who would 
like to be left alone to enjoy himself in his own way, going to plays 
= and films, collecting old books, enjoying the company of congenial men 
and women, and not having to earn his living or to be interrupted by 
a: - the ‘telephone calls of importunate bores. He is an anti-puritan, an 
enemy of religiosity, superstition, demagogy, vulgarity (especially in 
films), foolish customs, current follies, race hatred, and all violent 
_ forms of intolerance. Some people have called him complacent, he says, 
because he refuses to share ‘their hysterical fears about ‘another war, 
about Russia, about the atom, about the commercialisation of Sunday, 
about divorce, about juvenile delinquency and what not’. Because he 
- does not ‘ leap about and flap his arms and throw up all his meals’ when 
_ these things are mentioned, they assume, he says, that he has no 
_ worries of his own; but why not indulge, he asks, i in a little complacency, 
in torpor instead of clamour? 
: If he has a tendency to detachment ree scepticism, it does nothing 
to weaken his care for language and his distaste for cant and jargon. 
He comes near to nausea when he sees Eva Braun described as Hitler’s 
‘ — £good friend’, or a car called a- ‘ transportation unit ’, and he rightly 
finds the odious phrase “ gracious living ° emetic: 
- In my opinion, anyone who finds the expression ceraeious living’ 
cee into his mind is in danger of becoming a pantywaist or a 
| shirt. Good manners, decent hospitality, and comfort are the 
acious living’ is a shoddy, sugar-coated substitute. 


ght be guessed, he prefers cats to dogs; cats ‘have always 
+ ted that their lives are “their own, to be lived as they see fit’, while 
ae — - a Yes-animal, very popular with people who cannot afford 
oaks to ke «4 ee Some of his observations are less contentious; for: 
. le, that ‘ much of modern religion is imbued with a busy dull- 
the United States is engaged in ‘a long, passionate love- 
h , or that ‘ ‘really t beautiful women should look as though 
skins were stuffed with nice > firm blanc-mange’. _ 

ay be supposed that the Canadianity of this writer is a slight 
; English reader. Not at all: a civilised man is no 
e he lives on the other side of the Atlantic. Yet there 
ae the Tl reader who has romantic notions 


> 
. 


¥ r 
lives), touches pointedly “upon. sabbatarianism, ptudisacad 


‘moral sense worn like: a carapace, besides the prevalence of fog and ¢ 
landowners more ‘tyrannous’ than those in England. Add to-all th 


solemnity, young fogies, a “hational passion for dowdy ut 


the hints of ‘ bitter winters, bitter politics, bitter religion’, and it. will 
be seen that this entertaining and sometimes admirably frivolous. book 


‘is not wholly effective as bait for intending immigrants of the kind who 
would naturally take to its author. It can only be said that if Canada 
can produce and nurture a man of Marchbanks’ temper and a writer BAL 
of Davies’ ability, it must be as fine a nation as we know it to be. ‘I 


like to read books by men of letters’, says Samuel Marchbanks; 
‘I loathe reading books by soldiers, sailors, airmen, engineers, explorers, 


politicians, economists, and other imperfectly literate persons -who 


write like amateurs’. Robertson Davies, who does not write like an 
amateur, would be inclined to agree with him: he is a man of letters. 
; WILLIAM PLOMER > 


a 


Josiah Wedgwood 
The Last of the Radicals. By CV. Wedgwood. Cape. l6s. 


My GENERATION TENDED to regard Colonel Josiah Wedgwood as a 
crank, an attractive and enthusiastic crank, but a crank nevertheless. 
Many of us coupled his favourite panacea, Henry George’s single tax on 
land values, in our minds with Major Douglas’ Social Credit and 
laughed at these two military gentlemen who were convinced that they 


could make the world safe for democracy by simplifying (or complicat- 


ing) the procedure of the Inland Revenue. It is a measure of Miss 
Wedgwood’s charm and sincerity that such thoughts no longer pre- 
dominate as one lays down her life of her uncle. We think of him rather 
as a man of great courage, devotion to duty and independence of mind. 

Miss Wedgwood does not attempt to justify her title, The Last of 
the Radicals, which was suggested to her by Josiah Wedgwood IV him- 
self; indeed he would surely have been ill at ease under the banner of 
peace, retrenchment and reform of the John Bright school. It would be 
more accurate to call him (if Sir Ernest Benn will forgive this) the 


Last of the Individualists. Elected in 1905 as the Liberal Member 
for Newcastle-under-Lyme, where the family name no doubt counted as 


much as party labels, he later joined the Labour Party and became 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in the first Labour Government, 
but when he last stood in 1935 it was as an Independent unopposed by 
any party. He ended his political career in the House of Lords, which 
he had once referred to in his youth as a ‘ fossilised mummy ’. It was 
typical of his independence that he had not entered the family pottery 
business, although in fact the firm of Armstrong’s where he started as 
a naval architect was an uncle’s firm. At the age of twenty-seven he 
served in the South African War and afterwards, when inherited 
money made him free to do what he wanted, found happiness and 
power as one of Lord Milner’s young men. 

On the outbreak of the war-in 1914, though convinced at first that 
it was wrong, he had no doubt where his duty lay. ‘ Liberals, like myself, 
love liberty’, he wrote in the Staffordshire Evening Standard. ‘It is a 
passion: I cannot explain it. . . . All who think like me ought to take 
part’. He served in France and Gallipoli and was awarded the D.S.O. 
He was the friend alike of Chesterton, Churchill and Roger Casement. 
When the war was-over, he fought for the freedom of India and he 
saw, like many, with a first enthusiasm the glorious red dawn in Soviet 
Russia. Like other brave soldiers, he sympathised with the conscientious 
objectors; he threw open his home with unstinted generosity to the Jews 
—he was a keen supporter of Zionism—and other victims of Fascism 
and oppression; but the Single Tax remained for him the Good Old 
Cause. He was too much of an indeperdent to be entirely happy i in the 
Labour Party (although we are not clear whether the phrase ‘ doctrinaire 
Socialism’, which Miss Wedgwood appears to apply to our modern 
world, is his or hers). And, always fascinated by history, towards the 
end of his life he entered with tremendous enthusiasm into the project 
of publishing a History of Parliament, a project which has now fallen 
decorously into the hands of the academic historians with whom he 
used to contend. 

Perhaps the most rémarkable example of his independence of mind 
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INVITATION 
TO Moscow 


Z. STYPULKOWSKI 


“unique.” Spectator 


“a book which makes Koestler’s 
‘Darkness at Noon’ sound like a 
elever pastiche.” = : 

R. H. S. CROSSMAN, New Statesman 


“a deeply inspiring story ...a 
unique documentation of 

reality behind the spectacular 
Muscovite trials.” Observer 


“everyone should read this book.” 
Daily Telegraph 


“profoundly interesting and im- 
portant book.” Truth 


“essential reading for anyone who 
wishes to understand the contem- 
porary scene.” : Listener 


15/- net 


From all booksellers 
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wavy Wedgwood 


THE LAST 


OF THE 


RADICALS 


Josh’: familiarly known in 
public life under that affec- 
tionate diminutive, Josiah 
Clement Wedgwood, M.P., 
later Lord Wedgwood, en- 
joyed a career as eventful as 
it was useful. He liked to 
call himself “The Last of. 
the Radicals.” Under that 
title this biography, written 
by his niece C.V.WEDGWooD 
the historian, is an intimate 
record of his adventurous 

_ career—for those who knew. 
him personally a book to_ 
be cherished for friendship’s 
sake, for others a Ife story 
vibrant with human interest, . 
a work of literature in its 
own right. 

_ Frontispiece. 16s. net 
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PHILIP DODDRIDGE 
“> T7O2—S1 ee aa 
HIS CONTRIBUTION TO ENGLISH RELIGION 
. ~ Edited by 
“GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL, M.A., D.D. 


Philip Doddridge, who died just 200 years ago, is 
best known for his hymns and for the Dissenting 
Academy which he superintended. 

His warm heart and the breadth of his interests made 
him tireless in the cause of Christian Unity. This 
symposium is published to mark the bi-centenary of 
his death. The contributors are A. T. S. James, Erik 
Routley, Ernest A. Payne, Roger Thomas, ie Victor 
Murray, and G. F. Nuttall. 


Crown 8uo. Cloth Boards 
7'6d. net 


FREEDOM IN ACTION. 
PETER R. ACKROYD, M.A., Ph.D. 


The Book of the Acts indicates aboveall, two significant 
facts. It portrays a company of men’ and women who 
have found in Christ freedom from all that might 
hinder their service to God. It shows a power to 
set men free. 

This book is not a commentary on the Book of Acts; 
its intention is to show the main outlines and the 
importance of some of the outstanding incidents. 


Crown 8vo. Paper Boards~ 
3'6d. net 
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Summer Successes 


“DAILY GRAPHIC’ BOOK FIND FOR JUNE 
The Pavement and The Sky 
A London profile by TOM CLARKSON 
Foreword by Sacheverell Sitwell. 10s. 6d. 


No Musie for Generals 
A novel by FREDERICK HOWARD 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 12s. 6d. 


_< 


= _ The Street 
A novel by DOROTHY BAKER 


“A frstnovel of very real distinction” —Walter Allen on the B.B.C. 
z 10s. 6d. 


The Wind and the Flame 

A great novel by MANES SPERBER — 

ne ately and timeless”—Upton Sinclair in : 
: THE NEw a TIMES. 
Ready July 17th = ; : 15s. 


“ 


Sicily Street 
A novel by RENE MASSON 
Translated by Constantine FitzGibbon 11s, 6d. 


The Western Defences : 
Edited by Brig. J. G. SMYTH, V.C., M.P. 


Foreword by Paul Henri Spaak. 12s. 6d. 


to, 


An Assessment of : 
TWENTIETH. . 
-CENTURY 
LITERATURE 


The much discussed talks given 
on the Third Programme last - 


autumn. 


Out to-day — SB. 6d. 


Giuseppe Berto — 
THE BRIGAND 
“This grave, compassionate, 
poetic novel, filled with the 


sights and scents of Southern’ 
Italy, is one} that I can un-. 


reservedly recommend.” 
; John O’London’s 
Book Soc. Recommend. 9s. 6d. 


COLETTE 


In England, a generation of men 


and women is growing up which . 


knows not © 


~ COLETTE 


of whom the Times - Literary 
Supplement said in a front page 
article last February: “She has 
become one of the traditional 


glories of France.” 

In July we publish her most 
famous work, Cheri, and its 
sequel The Last of Cheri, in 
one volume, price 10s. 6d., the 
first in the Uniform English 
Edition of her works. Mr. Ray- 
mond Mortimer is the general 
editor, Other volumes will 
appear at intervals of about 


six months. : 
To a generation that has been 
afflicted by the puritan anxieties 
of the existentialists, the 
publication of the English 
edition of works by 


COLETTE 


will come as a revelation: a 
revelation of the goodness, 
humour and lyrical beauty of | 
the senses. To quote The. 
Times again: “A tempetament 
all warmth has generated a 
style earthy, robust, weather- 
proof. She has all the equip- 
ment of a storyteller.” 


Secker & Warburg 
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uilty party’ in a hdivorce ‘on the grounds of 

se ery, grounds which hung over him during the 

ectio epee of 1918. When the decree was made absolute and the 

ction was he b wrote a letter to a local er esperce to tell 
ind di 


gw S s done emer to. her ‘uncle’s brave Facade 
She has rightly concentrated on the foreground and not allowed | 
If n. be bogged down in the causes for which he fought. Sometimes 
und seems a little odd. For example: ‘in the autumn [of 
eorge decided to appeal to the country on the issue of 
seems a queer way of describing the general election that 
ded the Carlton Club meeting. And possibly on some questions 
cumbed unduly to the reticences of the official biographer. 
> character and temper of ‘Jos’ shines out from her book. He 
indeed the kind of public-spirited individualist so often and so 
ily produced by the leisured classes in our history and occasionally 
=: history of the United States: in some ways one is reminded of 
ore Roosevelt. There is a tang of Roosevelt in a sentence that 
osiah Wedgwood wrote to his son during the first world war: ‘ Here’s 
: Ot erst Aaveginee I shall never grow old’. He never did. 
oy ata ey. ; Maurice ASHLEY 
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Ee Mediterrarican Moves 
fe - Caleulated Risk. . By General Mark Clark. Harrap. 22s. 6d. 


; te 
‘ ie Is VERY DIFFICULT for a military. critic to write worth-while comment 
é without giving offence. A general is in that same situation when he 
"undertakes to write a commentary on his campaigns, and in an even 
a) worse situation if his forces were of international composition, Mark © 
Clark i in Italy commanded the most extraordinary mixture on record: 
‘in one guard of honour, for General Marshall, more than a dozen 
nationalities were represented. Yet he makes an even better impression " 
in writing his account of the campaign than in his conduct of it. That 
he should succeed so well in such a delicate task will surprise many 
who were acquainted with his pungent personality, and is the more — 
remarkable in view of it. Mark Clark has not been credited with the 
¥ tact of an Eisenhower or a Tedder, and some of those who dealt with 
_ him took the view that he showed a too marked American bias. His 
_ memoirs, however, are comparable to those of Eisenhower’s in fairness 
_—and that is saying a lot. If any British officers find offence in them 
they must be over-sensitive. 
Yet in avoiding offence, Mack "Clark does not become barren or 
~ dull—and that is even more remarkable. There is plenty of colour and 


pee 


* atmosphere in his narrative, as well asa refreshing sense of humour. . 


re _ Moreover, he does not abstain from criticism, although he succeeds in 
ressing it as graciously as possible. He is critical of the tactical 

re ‘caution and tendency to over-insurance shown by some of the British | 
and Dominion commanders with whom he worked—and his views on 
this 4 uestion are supported by the evidence from ‘the other side of 
ss] 


*, He is still more critical, however, of the higher policy—or 
grand strategy—of the United States in pursuing the military aim of 
g the war’ without due regard | to the more fundamental factors 
involved in gaining a satisfactory peace, - 

re _ He frankly admits that in 1942 he shared the prevailing American 
e to launch a direct cross-Channel invasion of Europe—an 
acticable project ar the time—but he soon came to see the 
ea img and serpegenst'd of an papers epeenach from 


: sor 0 its prospects. 

tl 's deputy, ‘Mark Clark went on a hazardous secret 
ibmvarine from Gibraltar, to make contact with some of 
‘rench irench leaders. in North Africa, and had a narrow escape 


repede makes both its | \ 

a political investment forced a ‘us pea circumstances, bees we é 

sensational profit in lives and time through using him’. F 
Mark Clark does not «hide his opinion that the profit could ‘ha 


been more fully exploited if Allied military action had been more © 


daring and vigorous. ‘We had been unquestionably timid (although — 


far less than Washington) in the scope of our original invasion of me 


Africa. Had we struck out boldly and landed forces far to the east, = 


even in Tunisia, as Admiral Lyster had urged when I saw him in 
London, we would almost certainly have been successful . 

For the invasion of Italy he was placed in command of the Fifth 
Army, which made the main landing. Unlike many commanders he 
makes no pretence that operations went according to plan, and candidly 
entitles his chapter on this landing ‘ Salerno, a Near Disaster’. 

_ emphasises how much was due to the performance of his British 
X Corps, and that it bore the brunt of the German counter- ~attack. His 
account has one slightly caustic comment—on broadcasts ‘which 
suggested that Montgomery’s Eighth Army was dashing up the Italian 
boot to our rescue. .. This eventually proved pretty irritating at 


times, particularly as the Eighth Army was making a slow advance — 


towards Salerno, despite Alexander’s almost daily efforts to prod it 
into greater speed’. 
On the Cassino battles, as on the Anzio landing, Mark Clark has 


many interesting comments. The most significant is his criticism of — 


the Allies’ action in bombing the historic Cassino Abbey and his 
emphatic contradiction of the official assertions that were published 
in justification of it. ‘I said then that there was no evidence that the 


-/ Germans were using the Abbey for military purposes. I say now that 


there is irrefutable evidence that no German soldier, except emissaries, 
was ever inside the monastery for purposes other than to take care of 
the sick or as sightseers’. He shows that the destruction of the Abbey 
was due to the insistence of General Freyberg on behalf of the New 
Zealand Corps there engaged, and to General Alexander’s decision that 


Freyberg’ s judgment must be taken as the determining factor. In this - 


connection Clark refers to the ‘ very difficult position’ in which he was 
placed by ‘ the British desire to handle the New Zealanders with great 
diplomacy and tact’. 

Over. the plan for the break-out from the Anzio bridgehead, Clark 
had a more direct clash with Alexander. In this case the dispassionate 
teader’s sympathy will be with Alexander, as a result of Clark’s candid 
self-revelation of the extent to which his military judgment was here 
swayed by the desire to be first into Rome. Very honestly he says, in 
reflection, ‘I was determined that the Fifth Army was going to 
capture Rome, and I was probably over-sensitive to indications that 
practically everyone else was trying to get into the act’. 

In general, however, Clark worked harmoniously with Alexander, 
whom he terms ‘an outstanding leader and selfless soldier’. ‘ Our 
disagreements served to strengthen rather than lessen my friendship 
for General Alexander and most of his British colleagues’. They came 
to see eye to eye on the big issues that arose after the capture of Rome. 
‘On several occasions in the next few months Alexander came to me 
with the idea of planning to cross the Adriatic and move through 
‘Yugoslavia . . . the Balkans were strongly in the British mind, but, so 
far as I ever found out, the American top-level planners were not 
interested. It was generally understood that President Roosevelt toyed 
with the idea for a time, but was not encouraged by Harry Hopkins . 
the net result was that after the fall of Rome we “ran for the wrong 
goal”, both from a political and a strategical stand-point ’. 

Later, Mark Clark came to see still more clearly ‘ the tremendous 
advantages that we had lost by our failure to press on into the Balkans. 

Had we been there before the Red Army, not only would the 
collapse of Germany have come sooner, but the influence of Soviet 
Russia would have been drastically reduced ’. 

The final Allied offensive in Italy, under Mark Clark’s direction as 
Army Group commander, was a brilliant performance which deserves 
more recognition than it has received. But its success could not redeem 
‘the greater stake, on a wider ‘plane, that had been “forfeited by the 
failure of America’s top-level planners to understand grand strategy 
and its inherent precedence over purely military strategy. 

B. H. LippE_t Hart 


We regret that ve E. M. Forster’s review of The Poems of C. P. Cavafy 
has been unavoidably delayed. It will appear in a subsequent number. 
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- go to the wall (or to be more apt, 


_ publication by the Corporation. 


- To PLAN LoNpDoN—this has been the dream of architects and planners 


throughout the ages. None has succeeded in doing so, and it is just as 
well they should not, for the virility of the city lies in the fact that it 
is a great natural jungle subject, to the survival of the fittest. There are 


periods when all is in harmony, when a balance is attained that is ~ 


known in biology as an ‘ ecological climax’, But at other times there is 
strangulation and either the least fit 


go outside what was once. the wall), 
or this great mass gives itself a 
heave and rearranges itself intern- 
ally. One of these occasions un- 
doubtedly was after the Great Fire, 
when a wholly new city sprang from 
the ground as if by magic. Another 
must have been the occasion of the 
building in Victorian times of that 
human underground drain pipe, the 
inner circle railway. The war created 
yet another opportunity, which is 
fully recorded and illustrated in this 


Christopher Wren prepared and 
presented his plan in three days. It 
was not a very good plan, less satis- 
factory than Evelyn’s perhaps, and 
probably never had a chance of 
execution. But it was spectacular and 
dramatic and has retained a prestige 
in the public mind almost amounting 
to reverence. The plan prepared by 
Dr. C. H. Holden and Professor 
W. G. Holford has very little glam- 
our and infinitely more worthiness. 
For the planners have been more like 
gardeners than planners, and have 
considered this extraordinary com- 
plex from the point of view that it 
is not primarily a work of man but 
rather. of nature. Their work has 
been to observe the present mani- 
festations of this organism, examine 
the rich and wondrous plants of past 
ages that thrive and fertilise them- 
selves, and recognise those new and 
vigorous plants of the twentieth cen- 
tury that already before the war were 
pushing their way forward and in a - 
few generations will be the dominat- 


ing factor. Just as in nature good drainage is a first consideration, so our. 
_. cool-headed gardeners must first attend to the human drainage in the 


form of traffic routes, railways, pedestrian ways. After that they must 


_ prepare the ground for the kind of plant they have been led to expect 


will arise. It is these two concerns that constitute the basis of their 
work. In a sense it is no more than a rationalisation of what is already 


there, and as such is a great step forward in the theory of planning 


after the war, when individual minds working upon our cities tended 
to impose their personal views not only upon the present generation, 
but upon posterity. ; —Y 

Possibly it is because ir is a drainage plan only and so designed that 
the traffic itself may flow easily, that the road pattern seems at first 
ungainly to look at and awkward in many of its shapes and junctions. 
It would however appear a highly practical and courageous scheme, the 


_ new north boundary route with an upper and lower level being in itself 


comparable to some of the improvement schemes of our Victorian 
forefathers. (It is food for thought that these very people who worked 
in dirt and dust and twilight, yet ruled the world commercially and 
were not afraid of development in the grand manner.) But on the 
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The City of London: A Record of Destruction: and Survival with a Report on Reconstruction by the , e 
Planning Consultants C. H. Holden and W. G. Holford. Architectural Press (on behalf of the Corporation). 25s. 


An impression of a possible treatment of the proposed new approach to 
St. Paul’s from the river: drawn by Gordon Cullen 
; * From ‘ The City of London’ 
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whole it is not the actual road pattern that is interesting, but the 
significance of the architectural shapes that it portends. The consultants 
have rationalised a use of light and space in office design that had — 
become apparent as a new world symptom, and have proposed principles’ 
and standards of design for the City of London specifically that appear _ 
unanswerable. It is this factor thac in all probability will make this plan 
s stand out in history as a very con- — 
siderable work. mes ee 
In brief, all streets until the pre- 
sent day have been defined by the — 
frontages of buildings. This means 
in practice that when land became 
“valuable the buildings increased in 
’ height, and the streets became can-— 
_yons. Architecture was confined to — 
_ facades, but however excellent and — 
indeed pompous were these facades, 
} they could not admit more than a 
minimum of light. This traditional — 
way of building rose logically enough 
from the multitude of small owner- 
ships; even in Elizabethan times a 
law was passed forbidding the use 
of overhanging signs, so congesced 
were the narrow streets. Today there _ 
are tending to be fewer owners and 
larger sites, and encouraged by bomb 
clearance it is possible.to see the 
practicability of the new theory. 
This theory allows for the weight of 
the building, so to speak, to shift 
from the road frontage to the centre 
of the site. Buildings may have the 
same floor area, but they may go to 
a greater height, and we can imagine 
ultimately  tower-like structures 
occupying only a proportion of their 
present ground, having around them 
a free circulation of light and air. It . _ 
is the science of light and air, com- 
bined with structural advancement, 
that now takes precedence over the 
stately Renaissance conception of the __ 
street as an expression of the dignity 
Of many -*~ Be ia ee i: 
There is something overwhelming 
in the thought that a great city, 
and more’ especially our own City 
RS of London, is never static but — 
constantly composed. of elements that follow the cycle of birth, life 
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‘and death. This new city will have a far different silhouette from that 


to which we ‘are accustomed, but the soft light of England has always 
suggested a broken and exciting outline of building. It does not call 
for great imagination to foresee something of the new London in the — 
towers and horizontals of the palace of Westminster, a building that has 
endeared ‘itself to all. et << g 

Something of this architecture (if at present a little meatless) may — : 
be seen in the charming drawings of Gordon Cullen that illustrate the 
authors’ intentions. Here too Cullen shows one of many considera- 
tions that all help toward the finalising of the proposals: the reten- _ 
tion and development of pedestrian ways. For however much all else A 
may change, the ultimate bacteria does not change. The proposal 
for the St. Paul’s steps down to the river, for instance, is in the 
very best of traditions; the true work of the City of London is to 
this day not done by material efficiency, but by the personal touch — 
of voice to voice, eye to eye, and indeed touch to touch, that science — 
has not yet been able to supersede. _ ee es. 
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by John 3 “Andrews Gollancz. 16s. ; pas 8 


194 9 ERNST ; VON” Witskcxes, head or Hitler’ ~ Foreign ‘Office 
1938 to 1943, was condemned to seven years’ imprisonment for 
ea crime at aggression on the world. The verdict 


2 Pea werk ‘What ' was a ‘German Sig -servant to do under 
‘masters? To _Tesign, and thereby give up hope of influencing 
2 Or to stay in office and thereby risk condemnation at 
Nuremberg? The dilemma is genuine; Englishmen, who have never’ 
to face. it, are age of too Sey bot habit ah for two sear? gas 


1s ne reputation ha has 4 now, ike so. many gr ceotnecs 
1 his memoirs. Alas, throughout his career, Weizsicker has 
a bad calculator. Henceforth the portrait of the virtuous 
is, by his own evidence, finally shattered. 
At first sight, observing the jaunty compacency of the author, his 
_ snobisme, his grotesque, sometimes heroic triviality, we 
be tempted to dismiss him sympathetically as a diligent 
ate official of no intellectual fapacity;: no ae vision, 


: ac ae | enaiead! beyond 2 capacity. In facr ‘this mould be too 
favourable. a view: it omits the Sven obvious in spite of an 


 abonesty. 
 Weéizsiicker is a pba sme all ‘ae gelf-saristaction and eovlivy. 
of the official aristocracy in a petty court. He had an abbreviated 
edu cation and gives no evidence that he ever contemplated thinking. - 
“The only maxim which he mentions as guiding his life is im dubio 
- abstine—‘ when in doubt, keep quiet’: a policy of evasion: to which 
he has certainly remained faithful. After twenty years’ service as a— 
naval officer he slid, through the office of naval attaché, into regular 
_ diplomacy, and there, by his diligent, compliant conduct, reached in 
- eighteen years the top of his profession. Meanwhile Hitler had come 
to power. From 1933 Weizsacker had to ask himself what, in such 
_ circumstances, does a respectable civil servant do? If we can believe 
him, he asked himself repeatedly. His answer was always the same: in 
n “dubio abstine. — 
ag 4993 : Weizsiicker decided that Hitless might be a statesman after 
“all, so that it was his duty to stay in office. His reasons proved wrong, 
but he nevertheless stayed. In 1934 he found that Hitler, being a 
- criminal murderer, could not last, so that Weizsicker must stay to - 
serve his successor. Hitler did last, but Weizsacker nevertheless stayed 
: and, since others went, was promoted. After all, if Hitler’ were to last, 
was it not all the more necessary for Weizsicker to stay," to control 
him? Hitler proved uncontrollable, but Weizsicker still stayed. In 
1938 Weizsicker found it his duty to stay in order to prevent war. ‘He... 
dia not prevent it, but he still stayed. In 1939 he found it his duty to 
_ stay in order to arrange a compromise peace. He did not do so, but he 
still stayed. He stayed in order ‘to shake off the dictatorship’. He did ~ 
_ Rot. shake it off, but he still stayed. He stayed until 1943 when he was. 
- transferred as “German ambassador to the Vatican. If Weizsicker 
were at all contrite about his failure, we might give some credit to his 
© dilemma; but he is not. Indeed, his complacency is nauseating. By 
; he achieved absolutely nothing except to further Hitler’s war. ° 
theless his determination to ‘stay is represented by him throughout 
sitive virtue. : 
he stay? Clearly not through any real scruples. A careful 
of his memoirs and. their numerous and demonstrable 
or ions, gives proof of that. In fact Weizsacker had a 
He was a German nationalist whose general sympathy with. 
; aims was occasionally modified, not by scruples, or political 
es, or humanity, but by fear. He was afraid of defeat. If Hitler 
objects without war, no one was more willing to help him 
t. He approved of ‘the absorption of Czechoslovakia and 
were done without risk-of defeat in war. Munich 
as triumph; Chamberlain, who enabled it to ES 
a great man ’; 5 and no praise is high enough for the 


sheets, not blowing these scrannel trumpets. 


naman: did so. 9. Gat Nay +938) Weizsicker wrung. ‘his. "hands at 
“unfortunate psychological error’. His own opposition, so often and — 
so loudly asserted, consists only in retrospectively ascribing to himself 
phrases of meaningless ambiguity which he can now usefully - on 
interpret, and in assuring us that when General Beck—a real opponen 


of Hitler—ignored his timid advice and insisted on cocoa 


Weizsacker, as an expression of sympathy, gave him a copy of Plutarch. 
In truth, we have had enough of these ‘ good Germans’, who stayed 
in office for the good they could do. What good did they do? Here 
or there one or two of them may have softened an order, saved a friend: 
but what is that against the wholesale crimes which by their timidity 
they made possible? Hitler could never have ruined Europe without 
their compliance, and their only possible excuse is a frank confession — 
of political asininity—or silence. If standards of right and wrong, truth 


and falsehood, are ever to: return to European politics, this should be 


recognised. The Weizsickers should appear before the public in white 


H. R. TrREVOR-ROPER 


The End of Japan’s Empire 


Eclipse of the Rising Sun. By Toshikazu Kase. Cape. 18s. | 


IT HAS BEEN OFTEN OBSERVED that journalists, when reporting great 
events, are apt to overestimate their influence; they sometimes forget 
that they are merely privileged but passive spectators; they watch 
history being made but they themselves do not make it. The author of 
this book is not a journalist, but he writes in a journalistic manner; 
moreover he suggests that he, a comparatively junior member of the 
former Japanese Foreign Office, was responsible for important political 
actions which would seem more properly to have been shouldered (and 
probably were) by the various ministers for whom he worked. The 
Eclipse of the Rising Sun is, however, a most interesting and indeed 


“important ‘book, for here for the first and probably only time is an 


intimate and authentic account of the formation and working of the 
Japanese war machine. 

_Mr. Kase, who was educated in the United States, served for short 
periods in the embassies at Washington, Berlin and London, and during 
the war years he acted as secretary to successive foreign ministers. 


He was at one time an intimate friend of the late Prince Konoye and. 


was*in constant touch with many other members of the inner cabinet; 
and while it is doubtful if he was in a sufficiently senior position per- 
sonally to oppose the continuance of the war, he certainly knew what 
was going on at the centre of government, and his account of the 


_ actions of the small group of Japanese statesmen who saw that the war 
_ was lost eighteen months before it ended and who worked to bring about 


an early surrender, is a valuable contribution to the history of our time. 

The many references to Mr. Mamoru Shigemitsu, fermer Japanese 
Ambassador in London, will be of particular interest to readers in this 
country in. view of the efforts made by his friends here to obtain the 
removal of his name from the list of war criminals. Even when one 
allows for Mr. Kase’s very natural desire to present his friends in the 
best possible light, there seems little doubt that Mr. Shigemitsu should 
never have been indicted. It was due to Russian insistence (on what 
now appears to have been a trumped- up charge) that he was tried and 
eventually sentenced to imprisonment. He has since been released; and 
although his was perhaps a special case, some of the other facts noted 
by Mr. Kase do make one question the validity of regarding civilian 
ministers, at any rate in Japan, as war criminals: in view of the 
peculiar constitution of that country there was absolutely nothing they 
could do except reason with the military; and many of them appear 
to have done exactly that. 

Nobody who has visited Japan since the war would wish to minimise 
the success of the American occupation. There have been mistakes of 
course and not every prospect pleases, but in general the recovery that 
has taken place in the five years since the surrender is astonishing. 
It is customary (or it still was when I was in Tokyo a couple of months 
ago) to give General MacArthur the entire credit for this. The unique 
position of the Emperor seems not to have been understood, in that 
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which expressly ordered the Japanese to co-operate with their con- 
querors. It is of course true that once the army of occupation had 


modify his original instruction the occupation might easily not have 
turned out to be the bloodless one it has. Mr. Kase does not actually 
make this point, but it is implicit in the admirable little sketch of the 
Emperor (whose status, although changed, has now enormously 
increased) with which he ends his book. 

aac i JouHN Morris 
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Out of the Rock. 


A Land. ‘By Jacquetta Hawkes. With drawings by Henry 
Moore. Cresset Press. 21s. ; 


ONE OF THE MOST successful presentations of the South Bank Exhibi- 
tion is ‘The People of Britain’. As one walks past the various images 
of Britain’s early history—the models of primitive hunters and fishers, 
their simple tools, the finely ornamented weapons of a warrior society, 
the light-coloured burial ship that appears almost to be moving into 
the recessional blue of its background—one experiences a sense of 
recognition. It is the sort of recognition one accords to the landscapes 
and‘ figures of one’s dreams. And who knows what vestiges of ancient 
memory are brought into the mind’s daylight on this promenade 
through history? Jacquetta Hawkes, who was the ‘theme convener’ 

for this particular exhibit, naturally put more emphasis on the people 
than on the land. In A Land_the reverse is inevitably the case since 
this imaginative survey of Britain, through immense periods of time, 
goes back to beginnings 2,000,000,000 years ago. The book has two 
themes—the creation of a land and the growth of consciousness, ‘ its 
gradual concentration and intensification within the human skull ’. This 
is, then, an ambitious book; but its author has succeeded in what she 
set out to do, to use the findings of the two: sciences of archaeology 
and geology to evoke the land of Britain as an entity 


. in which past and present, nature, man and art appear all in one 


piece. I see modern men enjoying a unity with trilobites of a nature 


more deeply significant than anything at present understood in the 


processes of biological evolution; I see a land as much affected by the. 


creations of its poets and painters as by climate and vegetation. 


So it is that in A Land Newton, Wordsworth and Emily Bronté 
appear along with extinct ammonites that once swarmed in the Jurassic 
and Cretaceous seas. Not only does Jacquetta Hawkes make one see 
clearly the great, slow sweep of prehistory through catastrophic periods 
of igneous disturbance, through quiet periods of denudation that made 
our highlands ‘no more than the worn stumps of mountains once at 
least as high, angular and snow-covered as the Alps’; she also makes 


one see the creation of the land of Britain as an immensely long | 
preparation for the highest forms of consciousness which finally flowered 


in men who could never have lived, thought, and acted in this land, 
without the rock that is so ancient that ee mind finds it hard to believe 
in time so old. 

Jacquetta Hawkes writes that the primitive tribesman was still so 
deeply sunk in nature that he hardly distinguished himself from his 
environment or from his fellows. This sense of being at one with 
nature, though against it, is also apparent at a much later stage of 
development: we see it in early English, and particularly in early 
Celtic, nature poems, where man does not stand outside nature but is 


az the centre of the natural world; but then the creative mind usually 


taps older roots than other minds. Jacquetta Hawkes suggests that the 
relationship between the people of Britain and their land reached its 
greatest intimacy, its most “sensitive pitch, by the middle of. the 
eighteenth century. This ‘moment of balance ’, as she calls it, was a 
brief one. Already we see Wordsworth and the Romantics steering away. 


from it with a different attitude to nature. The Industrial Revolution — 
that terrifying 


destroyed this balance entirely, and has produced ‘ 
phenomenon, man mechanised and living cut off from his land, from 
the rock out of which he has come’. Jacquetta Hawkes believes that 
there is among us a growing awareness. of this disaster which is real 
enough merely in terms of diminishing food resources and increasing 


population. She instances the work of Henry Moore (two of whose _ 
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the success of hienbccina dont fae been very iaeeiy| ‘due to” shite rescript, SS 


established itself in Japan there was little the people could do; never-. - 
_ theless, if the Emperor had seen fit at any time to. revoke or even _ 


-India since Partition 


Jed up to it. Here personalities.and policies are so intermingled and th 
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A leaf in stone as ‘t 
ae ' : a From ‘ A Land’ 


drawings are woe in this book) with its sensitive feeling for the 
material, the feeling back towards the rock again. 

A Land is packed with the details of prehistory and history’ but it 
has a kind of poetic unity. However far the writer takes us into the — 
prehistoric past, the human figure is never far away; the land is always — 
linked to consciousness. Writing of the crumbling cliffs of Lyme Regis, © 
the embedded ‘ glaring eye of ichthyosaurs ’, Jacquetta Hawkes suddenly 
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. pulls us into the recent past by recalling the daughter of a carpenter at ~ 
- Lyme, Mary Anning, who was to become the most eminent female — 


fossilist, and who found, at the age of twelve, the first complete — 
ichthyosaur. Because of a fine sensitivity towards her subject, Jacquetta 
Hawkes has been able to present as a unity 
A creation ranging in age from that scarlet beauiiower in the allor- 
ment, that plump baby on the path, to the gneisses of the Outer 
Hebrides. 
She has written a stimulating and brilliantly imaginative book. be 
number of interesting. photographs form a visual commentary to the 
text: the fossil sea-lily and® enamel-scaled fish, the leaf in stone, a 
drawing of ‘a Cornish papas by Ben Nicholson, all help to take us 
far, far back in time. 


_ KENNETH GEE 


The Indian Union 
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By Andrew Mellor. Anais Press. 7s. 6d> 4 % 4 


‘WITH THE a Conmuiisis IN CONTROL in China and threatening Tibet, - 
with. the Burmese civil war continuing, with Malaya in the grip of — 


"a terrorist uprising, with trouble in Indo-China, uncertainty in Indo- 


nesia, war in Korea, and with her own preoccupations in Kashmir and — 
Bengal, India’s position’, says our author, “is not enviable’. To this 
sombre picture must now be added the crisis in Persia. In the circum-_ 
stances. we can hardly know too much of what is happening in India 
itself. Last year there appeared an instructive book on Pakistan 


(Symonds, The Making of Pakistan), which was reviewed in these — 


columns. This one on the Indian Union is by a journalist who went out _ 
to India in 1947 to report for the Daily Herald. The first part, a third — 
of the whole, i is a somewhat sketchy account of the partition and of what — 


facts still so debatable that it is difficult to write of them without 
The division of a in two and a half ihonihs § is hailed asa “mira 


THE PAPER PALACE > 
. ye Robert Harling’s novel about newspapers. _ 
x ~ ‘Brilliant’— Compton Mackenzie 3 “ 
f ‘Cannot be praised ‘too highly’ — John { 
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THE CHARLIE TREES 


3 i a: B. Dew Roberts’s fine novel about Jacobite 


. 


_ intrigue, ze 10s. 6d. 
ASIA AND THE WEST 
Maurice Zinkin. A brilliantly lucid analysis © 
of the economics of modern Asia. — -I5s. 


' THE TABLE TALK OF 
- SAMUEL MARCHBANKS 


Robertson Davies. A series of pungent and 


dited by DOM DAVID KNOWLES, 
Professor of Medieval History, 
University of Cambridge. ‘The 
first critical edition of a text 

_ fundamental in the history of — 
[| both medieval monasticism in — 
; general and the reform of 
|] English houses after the Norman _ 
Conquest.’ The Scotsman 15s 
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highly entertaining causeries; with an Intro- 
duction by Lord Justice Birkett. 10s. 6d. 
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jj Annales Gandenses 2 
t. i _ Edited by HILDA JOHNSTONE M.A. 


Litr.D. The Annals of Ghent 
give a clear account of the 
‘|| relations between Flanders and _ 
[| France and of the intervention _ 
_ | of Edward I of England in | 
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Notable Books Ready June 21 


4 | Flemish affairs. o 1Se. 5 
S i eer MACQUEEN -POPE’s 
uae a deers GHOSTS & GREASEPAINT ~ 
od USDS Reape ais cara In many ways his best book to date, a veritable feast of 
ol eee Just Published Theatre life. Memories of famous players and the 


colourful “characters”? of the theatre world. It wll 
delight those who remember “the old days” and 
fascinate the younger theatre lovers of today. 

* Lavishly illustrated 25/- 


|| — Theory of Knowledge 
| Edited with an introduction, by 
| D.C. YALDEN-THOMSON. The Text 


- UNLOCKING ADVENTURE 


_ 
et tool 


ae consists of The Enquiry Concerning 
ox _ Human Understanding, about 100 | CHARLES COURTNEY 


pages of salient passages from the 
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. The entertaining autobiography of the world’s highest- 


i Sas gx preg ema dip i ‘paid legal safe breaker, whose exciting adventures have 
hod eR ce fe 5 Pa - ranged from royal palaces to the bottom of the sea. 

a Ney - : sn ; .-* + Tllustrated 15/- 
|| CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
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_ Theory of Politics 
with an introduction, by 
F. WATKINS. Contains 
ise, Book III, parts 1 
, and those of the Essays, 
, Political and Literary, 


deal with political | 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE & THE ISLE OF ELY 


: E. A. R. ENNION 
The well-known naturalist, artist and family doctor 
writes intimately and engagingly of his native Fen, 
Forest and Field, A County Book. Illustrated 15/- 
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A magnificent novel 


BRAVE COMPANY 


_ » GUTHRIE WILSON 
Outstanding in its excellence, this is one of the best 
~ novels yet written about the war. With unerring truth, 
-* compassion and understanding a New Zealander tells 
how the infantry lived and fought and died. 10/6. 
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: Summer & Autumn 


Howers 


Constance Spry 
A new book. by ‘the acknowledged 
authority on this art of flower 
decoration’ (Observer), with 24 
pages of full-colour plates and 12 in - 
monochrome. Crown 4to. 21s. net 
Prospectus post free 


Life over Again 
C. B. Purdom — 


‘A synthesis of the author’s life’ and 
his experiences, in town-planning, 
as journalist, general secretary of © 
British Actors’ Equity, head of a 
department store, etc.; with side- 
lights on the dramatic, artistic, and 
literary worlds. Illus. 18s. net 


‘An Encyclopaedia 
of London 
William Kent 


A revised and reset ‘ Festival edition’ 
of this famous book; a huge store of 
facts, seasoned with anecdotage. 
500,000 words - 22-page Index 
16 pages of photographs - 20s. net 
4 Prospectus post free 


Everyman's 
Dictionary of 
Quotations & Proverbs 
D. C. Browning 


An entirely new work containing 
over 10,000 Quotations and Proverbs 
with a full subject Index, in 776 
pages, taking the place of the two- 
volume work formerly in Every- 
man’s Library. 12s. 6d. net 
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FICTION 
By the popular American novelist 


The Dry Season 
Dan Wickenden 


‘Set in Guatemala—vivid local 
colour—explores deeply into the 
characters—an excellent novel.’ The 
Times Literary, Supp. 12s. 6d. net 


Heavensent | 
Shu She-Yu 


Described by the author of Lady 
Precious Stream as ‘the best novelist 
ef present-day China,’ Shu She-Yu 
‘conveys in modern idiom the inside 
story of 20th-century pre-com- 
munist China. 10s. 6d. net 


Mine is the Power 
Fohn Lukens 

“Mr. Lukens’s story of the rise and 

fall of a dictator . . pleasantly sur- 

prising . . genuinely exciting . . 

sometimes moving.’ J. D. SCOTT, 

New Statesman. 10s. 6d. net 


Farewell to the 


Family 
Millie Toole 


Told with terse and lively wit, out 
of deep compassion, a drama of a 
middle-class Manchester household 
at a time of family crisis, by the 
author of Our Old Man. 9s. 6d. net 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


With 75 new engravings. 16s. net — 2) 


ik 


The Life of 
JOSEPH 
_ CHAMBERLAIN 


Volume IV 1901-1903 
JULIAN AMERY 
“Both the age and the 


extraordinarily vivid life 

. Mr. Amery demon- 
strates a talent for 
appreciating the real, as 
opposed to the super- 


tions of a situation.” 
Daily Telegraph. ; 
Illustrated. 30s. 
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Betton Ae D:(aet Of =tlte 
| FOREIGN 

EXCHANGES 
NORMAN CRUMP 


This well-known work 
has been completely re- 
_vised and re-written and 
the eleventh edition just 
published is virtually a 
new book, It takes into 
account such important 
new developments as 
\ Lend-Lease, Marshall 
Aid, the International 
Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund and the 
devaluation of the 
pound sterling. 12s. 6d. 
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SOURCEBOOK ON 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


SAMUEL GLASSTONE 
* An admirably planned 


to every aspect of atomic 
science and its applica- 
tions in peace and war.” 
Times Lit. Supplement. 


Illustrated. 24s. 
* 


LANGUAGE AND 
INTELLIGENCE 
JOHN’ HOLLOWAY 


“A book that contrives 
to beas lively as itis care- 
fully argued.” Oxford 
Magazine. 12s. 6d. 


Macmillan 


man ares brought to |. 


ficial, political implica-~ 


and well-written guide | 


SURVEY OF 
BRITISH — 


AGRICULTURE 


re 


The next issue of The Times Survey of 
British Agriculture will be published, on 


the occasion of the Royal Agricultural 


Society’s annual Show, on July 3. 


It discusses, in expert and practical fashion, 
a variety of themes of general interest to 
farmers and landowners. Among the sub- 
jects in this issue, which is introduced by 
an article on livestock and the Royal Show, 
are agricultural co-operation, changes in 


East Anglian farming, the continuing 


scarcity of eggs, mixed farming methods in _ 


Kenya, advances in veterinary science, the 
linking of forestry with agriculture, some 
gaps in farm mechanization, livestock 


breeding on Welsh Bolancssss and the 


British flower industry. — 


Ss 


/16 PAGES +: FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


PUBLISHED ON JULY 3 
* : sme 
From all Newsagents tad Bookstalls 
Price Threepence 


Or direct from the Publisher 


The Times, Printing House Square; Pando E,G.4- 


Price 44d. pot free 


; , : . * — ‘4 i 
Douglas Goldring — 
~REGENCY PORTRAIT PAINTER: The _ 
life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, PRA. 4 
“A just and generous appreciation.” 
—SIR JOHN SQUIRE ilsevatea 
London News). “ Sensible, thorough 
| and penetrating.’ Ma hcheslaae 

ees cae ~ Fully Illustrated. a 


Ethelind R OariA ae 

ME AND Mr. MOUNTJOY: “All the 4 
scents and sounds and sightsofcountry _ 
life... entirely delightful. ”"—PAMELA = ¥: 
HANSFORD JOHNSON (BBC : 
Woman’s Hour). “I loved this book.”,— 
MARGERY ALLINGHAM (Books of 


Today). Decorated by Bernard 
Reynolds. + 126, 64 
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MACDONALD ILLUSTRATED ‘CLASSICS 5 
| The latest titles in the series are 3 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS by. 4 
Chatles Dickens and TENNYSON’S ] 
POEMS a selection by John ~~ 
Gawsworth. : 9s. 6d. each, 


ne 


EE 
Fichoy 

John Cowper Powys 

PORIUS: This romance of the Dark 

Ages, the author’s most considerable 


work since A Glastonbury Romance, will 
_ be published shortly. 158-4 


“ ~ 


Gilbert. Franken a 
OLIVER TRENTON, K.C.: Gilbert 
-Frankau goes to law for this vintage 


novel in the Peter Jackson tradition, ” 
Just Published. Se 2s es 


Compton Mackenzie 


CARNIVAL: A new edition, uniform 
with Sinister Street and The Adventures 
of Sylvia Scarlett, of the moving story 
of Jenny Pearl. 10s. 6d. 


Henry Morton Robinson 


THE CARDINAL: “Fascinatingly 
interesting."—C. P. SNOW (Sunday 
Times). Large new impression now 

available. ¥ irs -+ 12s. 6d. 


Dorothy Mackinder 
THE WOODEN STATUE: “This story 

of conflict in serenity . .. one of the 
most attractive novels produced since __ 
the war.”. Preview. 8s. 6d. 


~ 


Mary Fitt 


AN ILL WIND: “Good writing andan~ 
| ingenious and honest plot.”— p= Wy 
FREDERICK LAWS (News Chronicle). — a 
“One for the connoisseur. "—Trish 
Times s PS ae fe * 9 6d. 
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be an even greater flood of babies. 
On one important development the book is particularly informative. 
_ The communists have formed shock brigades which are “given a course 
_ in silent killing, night attacks, and the use of weapons ’. 
State they murdered 400 persons ‘in cold blood’. In Calcutta, on one 
occasion they ‘ used bombs, revolvers and sten guns’ and threw three 
_ Europeans into a furnace. The Government was eventually obliged to 
assume ‘ wide powers of arrest and detention without trial’. Even more 
_ serious, because more widespread, have been the activities of the Hindu 
© communalists, whose target is £ Undivided India’. In November 1949, 
40,000 of them were under detention as against only three to four 
~ thousand communists, 6° ‘ tie Sto At See 

The final chapter is entitled ‘Handicaps and Hopes’. The hopes are 
_ high but the handicaps are great. Relations with China illustrate both. 
_ Mr. Nehru’s disinterested attempt to bridge the gulf between East and 
West over Korea has béen met with the building of a less attractive 
_ bridge over Tibet, and it looks as if his claim that ‘ India is the natural 
centre and focal point of the many forces at work in Asia’ would be 
disputed by China. It is certainly to the interest of the West that it 
_ should be made good, but for that purpose it is essential, as Mr. Mellor 
says, that friendly relations should be established with Pakistan. ‘If that 
could, be done—and generosity on the part of the more powerful party 
. might do it—India’s position would be much less unenviable, and the 
-non-communist world would breathe a sigh of relief. 

Ber. aha thee ~~ MALCOLM DARLING | 
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- Crime and Punishment 


* 


argery Fry. Gollancz. 12s. 6d: ‘cloth; 8s. 6d. paper: 
omtrctademees Lids et 
Donald Powell Wilson. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 
4g th cA ‘] : ei : a =e . ; oe 
TREATMENT are two-fold: the frightened 
to a breach of taboos, which may provoke ~ 
is, and the rn over by the ac iaeely 
interests of social peace. There lurks there- 
ie end it is doubtléss partly due to this 
lg Cae ee ee te 
actor which darkens our judgment 
rious sinning and aggression, when . 
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In Hyderabad © 


prisoners seem to be able to smuggle anything in from the outside 
world; girls in secret compartments under the seats of lorry-drivers, 


and dictaphones present no difficulty, though on one occasion there 
was a bit of a muddle and poor Emmy Lou was impaled on some steel — 
rods. The prisoners form a community with its code of morality, _ 


wherein ‘squealing’ is the major sin. Now and then a group of 


prisoners will be seen, apparently in close conversation; they move apart 
and leave behind them a dead man on the ground. Can it, we ask, be — 


true? Dr. Wilson went to Leavenworth to study the relations between 


drug addiction and criminality—a delicate subject and not to be under- — 


‘taken without gaining the confidence of the prisoners first. This the 


Doctor managed to do, and he trained his six convicts to work for 
him, giving tests, filing and computing the results. The book is really . 


an account of the effect such co-operation had on their tortuous char- 
acters. It rings true enough. The safe-blower, the gangster, the car- 
thief are real people. The wealthy counterfeiter with his virgin wife 


his not very merry men are entertaining and even instructive. Whether 
true or not, the book is eminently readable. 
W. J. H. Sprott 


‘The Method that Kills — 


English Literature of the Nineteenth Century 
By R. C. Churchill. University Tutorial Press. 7s. 6d. 


CRITICISM OF THIS BOOK must be directed to its conception, which 
is the publisher’s, rather than to its execution, which is the author’s. 
The author has, perhaps, a moral responsibility for accepting a com- 
mission that requires him to prolong a tradition of teaching English 
‘literature which is dull and pernicious. The author is required to 


provide ‘for the sixth-form and university student and for the general 


reader’, in the space of 250 pages, a history of what is ‘ probably the 
most voluminous period in English literature *, He proposes to do so 
by adopting ‘the method of literary history’, which he distinguishes 
sharply from ‘ the method of literary criticism’. This distinction, care- 
fully made in the Preface, is shown to be ineffective in the text, for 
Mr. Churchill’s pages fairly bristle with peremptory judgments on 
almost every author mentioned. Some are positive (““ Resolution and 
Independence” . . . 
wrote, a remarkable work of genius’); some are negative (on Coleridge’s 
poetry: 
whole of his popular fame rests upon three pieces: “The Ancient 
Mariner”, “ Christabel”, “ Kubla Khan”. The student should also 
know such poems as “Frost at Midnight”, “ This Lime-tree Bower 
my Prison”, “ 


* 
~ 


The English prison, with all its faults, is on the whole decorous. 
Not so the Fort Leavenworth Penitentiary in America, where the _ 


closely guarded in an expensive hotel is a trifle too odd to be recognis- 
able, but in America—who knows? The relations between ‘ Doc > and 


Dejection ” and “ Work without Hope” ’.) ‘ The student 


is among the greatest poems Wordsworth ever 


“it is remarkable how little of it is memorable. Almost the > 


eae 


literary histories in existence. And incidentally the student would have 
acquired a rich knowledge of history, and contact with a mind—‘ very 


- fine sense of value’. In other words: 


should also know .. . ican depths. of academic disdain, of Seatat es 
irreverence for the unity of a poet’s work, is betrayed in that phrase. 
The treatment of Landor is even more revealing. “The sad fact about. | 
Landor’s prose and poetry alike is that most of it is boring; his prose. 
has been admired chiefly by those’ who confuse material things -with-~ 


_ spiritual, to whom a nicely-rounded sentence is a thing to be tasted,- 
_ like a glass of old wine, with one eye fixed in ecstasy on the ceiling. 
-In other words, Landor appeals, not to people who are fond of literature; 


but to connoisseurs who are fond of books. With this limited 
interest his Imaginary Conversations can be skipped through with 
profit’. With profit to whom? we might ask. And what really does 
this distinction between ‘literature’ and ‘ books’ signify? Literature, 
of course, is a ; Subject’ > a vast conglomeration of names and dates, of : 
“developments ’ and ‘movements’, to be approached with the sciew-— 
tific, measuring, calculating intellect. A book is a concrete object, a ~ 
piece of a man’s life, and the only way it can be approached is with 
sympathy and sensibility, faculties foreign to the sixth-form. Landor 
has his. limitations, but there is no doubt that more of the essential 
nature of the art of English prose, and of English verse, could be~ 
learned from an intensive study of this one author than from all the — 


possibly the best mind in England of his day, save for those antottss that” 


pe spent in London’ (Ezra Pound). 


The bias of the critic, rather than the impartiality of the hidtociany 
is shown in the relative amount of space devoted to individual authors. 
Beddoes and Darley, poets who have had a certain revival in our time, ~ 
are dismissed in a line; Chatterton, a ‘ pervetted genius’, in a footnote. © 
George Borrow gets nineteen lines; Dickens twelve | pages, and numerous 
incidental references. We are told (critical opinion again) that he 


owes his stature to his style, but Mr. Churchill does not show in what 


way Dickens’ style is superior to Landor’s. He is praised for * his 
criticism of society’. ‘ Dickens is not Jess of a literary artist because 
he is often concerned so directly with sacial issues; on the contrary, he 
gains in stature as a writer by the manner in which he presents his 
criticism ’. At the same time we are told that ‘ Dickens is one of those 
writers whose best things are scattered up and down their work’. There 
seems to be some special pleading involved here. A better balance is 
preserved in the treatment of George Eliot, Henry James and, Thomas 
Hardy. Hopkins, too, is adequately presented within the scope of the 
book, but how can the same critic dismiss Emily Beis (asa poet) with 
me phrase “several of her poems are memorable ’? ! 
Such injustices will cry from the path of any rough- shod ‘ method 
a literary history’, so why perpetuate such a method in our schools? 
Speaking of the qualities exemplified in the criticism of Matthew 
Arnold, Mr. F. R. Leavis recently described what should be the true 
aim of our teaching of literature—an awareness of ‘ the flexibility, the 
sensitiveness, the constant delicacy of touch for the concrete in all its 
complexity, the intelligence that is inseparably one with an alert and 
not the text-book, but the text. 
HERBERT READ 


Plain Meee 


The Poetry and Career of Li Po (AD. 701-762) 
By Arthur Waley. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. | 


Li Po, UNLIKE most of the poets of his time in China, was never a 


civil servant. This was not of his own choosing. It is clear that he. 


would have welcomed official preferment, while social pressure if not 


economic necessity, made it highly desirable. But in default of taking 

the necessary examinations (a formality he chose to dispense with) his ~ 
only recourse was to patronage. This he found difficult to find. Patrons 

hesitated to take him up, however much it might have been felt in some 


quarters that failure to offer office to a poet of Li Po’s quality wasa 


reflection on the Government. Li Po thought it a serious handicap. 
This might strike us as strange, but in the society in which he found 
himself the bureaucracy was ubiquitous. Its official ranks were distin- 


guished by titles, and these titles were the insignia of social standing. pe 


They were added to the family surname, and used both as a signature 
and as a form of address. To omit them, in all but the most intimate 
correspondence, was a breach of good manners. An eccentric might . 
achieve notoriety by dropping his title, but _on office-holders were in 
a position to indulge such eccentricity. For Li Po 


refused office. The surprising thing is that he failed to see his limitations — 


with any adequacy, been described by Mr. Waley. Readers of Mr: ~ 


authority on this subject. Although The Poetry and Career of Li Po — 


to remain engazelrees ~e 


‘meant that . was Sry: ever. ‘plain ‘Mr. 
patent of non-success, and Li Po regarded it as such. — ; 
Deliberate renunciation of office to follow the“ mete iffe. or cr % 
pursue some higher purpose, was not unknown. Li Po was ill fitted for — 
a vocation of that kind. He could not even claim the dignity of having — 


for the official career to which he aspired. But he .was not given to 
modest self-appraisal even as a convention. His principal failing was 
an addiction to wine. Wine-drinking was not in itself uncommon or 


s4 


a? 


] 
~ particularly frowned upon. But Li Po’s excesses were scandalous. His 
‘inability to remain sober for any reasonable period imposed. serious 


limits on his potential usefulness as a government servant (and on his” 


‘prospects in ascetic religion). It fortunately proved, however, no em- = 


barrassment to his poetry. Wine, he might even have argued, assisted 


his: thoughts ‘to saunter far away, to other climes, to other lands that $ 
- are not in the World of Men’. 
_ flights in the twilight between ecstasy and inebriation have earned him F 


‘His genius for communicating these — 


immortal fame. It is as an eminent poet, in an age celebrated for i 4 
poets, that ‘ plain Mr. Li’ acquired distinction. - a 

His story and an account of his: poetry has now, for ‘the brat time E 
Waley’s excellent Life-and Times of Po Chii-i have therefore an - 
opportunity now of reading another of the T’ang’poets, with the under- _ 


‘standing that comes from knowing the context of his life and works. — 
Li Po died ten years before Po®Chii-i was born. The period covered — 


by thesé two books thus extends from the beginning of. the eighth to — 
the middle of the-ninth centuries. Together they form a sort of pro- 
legomena to the reading of the poetry of the period. Needless to say. 
Mr. Waley not only writes delightfully, but speaks with considerable — 


is written, as the editors of the series of ‘ Ethical and Religious Classics 


_ of East and West’ observe, ‘ for the intelligent reader who is not neces- 


sarily an expert’, the book will be regarded in purely academic circles — 
as an important contribution to learning. Li Po was not an admirable 

character, but he was considered by those who met him as an uncommon — 
man. Some detected a ‘strange flash in his eyes’, others’ thought him — 


-an Immortal. who had misbehaved in Heaven. His claims to inclusion. : 


in such a series, at least as an exemplar of its loftier aspects, are not — 
strong. But Li "Po was a Taoist of genius, and even the Saints of 
Taoism, in the Chinese eros can fall from grace. . 

Ls sks W. A. C. H. Dossow 
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A Man of. Cileees 
He finds that talk of music, -books:and art is. 
Useful at all the most important parties. 
_.. He cultivates an aptitude for knowing 
‘ Which way the day’s aesthetic. wind is Siaeeien 
He lacks all passion, feels no love or hate;, - 
Notes what is up to, what is out of, date; 
Is equally prepared to praise or damn 
So long as he can coin an epigram. Lae - Oa 
Spying the coming man before he’s come, ia Kg 
He beats the first premonitory drum; rene cre 
Aware which reputation’s almost dead, 
» He plans the funeral speech a year ahead. 
‘His seismographic needle will betray . er: 
A falling fashion half the world away; me oa 
Yet good and bad in art are one to him, Ref es 
- Mirror of mode and weathercock of whim. Cen 
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Established in his eminence of taste, 

- This little man has little time to waste: s =e 
And ‘so the only books at which he looks Peet amas 
Are books on books, or books on books on books, =, ~— 
He shines; but shines with cold reflected light, ye. A 

\ Bold without risk, derivatively right, e-em ae 

_Lame but for crutches, but for prompters dumb, hh eee 
Index of others, every summary’s sum, = eee 
Rich by much robbing, smart at second hand, ett ee 
Builder with borrowed bricks on shifting sand, 
Reaper of fields dug deep by earlier spades, 


. Echo of echoes, shadower of canis : ? Le = 
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French Cathedsale- 


ag MARTIN HURLIMANN + JEAN BONY 


The ai er ae cathedrals of France as 
' photographed by Martin Hiirlimann, who took 
the pictures for "English Cathedrals (now in its 

third printing). Peter Meyer has again 


_ © -provided descriptive notes, while Jean Bony , 
rsa et eS “has Sen an a te scan rarg: Ae 
Pa, a “text. . 
im our 35/- net 


196 facge. gravure plates 
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fi Wjenck Painting | 
BASIL TAYLOR 
~The story of French’ painting” in a series of 
~ beautiful reproductions. Basil Taylor, the well- 
_ known art critic, has contributed an imagina-. 
~~ tive yet scholarly text, and Geoffrey Grigson a 
ees introductory note... 
42’- net 


cate colour and 139 gravure Plates 
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sae and fables ie eleraiud> as 
» constellations by the various 
f the world, recounted with 
m and imagination. Accurate star - 
maps are reproduced on which ‘the - 
: “mythological Bgures are re superimposed. 
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“12 ORANGE Sore ale * 


UP- TO- DATE READING 


AT 
“MODERATE COST 


Be abershig of W. H. ‘Smith’s Library cee 
you to unlimited exchanges at any of our 520 
_ branches and there is a service to suit you. Join 


LONDON - W.C.2 


ers ond Publishers ae “Appoint- 
ment to & M. = Mary 


Al “-. "today and start enjoying a real lending library 
ho! 
i Sf o datie book Mr. right away.  - a 
i out sculpture. pai nting ‘and minia- | dees : 
tures, as well as about architecture: | ee ~ SERVICES -AVAILABLE: 
and he concerns himself with ma tay 7s ee a ae 
the smaller and less well known | | @ pREFERENTIAL— Guarantees you priority. @ CLASS A 
ie = « —Gives you. choice of ANY book on the shelves. 


~ @crass B—Offers all but the latest books. @ pay-as- 


aighhes YOU-READ—for those who do not wish to take a period 
subscription. -G postaL—A delivered service for those 


“4 enot conveniently near a branch. 


i range of | useful. 


Pind and culti- [ft | Subscriptions range fe 4. to £3. Ask 


the librarian at your local branch for full \ 
ae details or write to- ae 


W. H. SMITH & SON 
ae LIBRARY SERVICES. 


" - BRIDGE HOUSE, ‘LAMBETH, 
vie ee LONDON, S.E.1 


BRANCHES. THROUGHOUT. ENGLAND & WALES 


¢t 


at 


SOT rise eine: 


PAUL 


~ Trenchant essays on contemporary 
world problems by the eminent | 
pee ns a SO é French man of letters. aes 
see ; .. | ©These essays . . 
penetration from the detachment and 
irony with which many of them are 


written ’,—Listener ~ 


VALERY 


. gain in force and 
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Europe 


in Photographs — 
STEPHEN SPENDER © 


_ This magnificent collection of photo- 

graphs from all over Europe was 
selected by Martin Hiirlimann. It is 
introduced by Stephen Spender, who 
possesses _a fine understanding of 
Europe and all it stands ~for. With 
descriptive notes. 


35 net 


248 large gravure Dlates 


Reprinting 


VIOLA MEYNELL 
Ophelia 


“Beneath its grace and humour lies a 
razor-edged feminine apprehension of 
the perpetual strain ‘of personal 
relationships. Miss Meynell’s story is 
decorated with neat satirical observa- 
tion and elipattl scene-painting.” 
-Sunday Times 


“One cannot afford to miss a “word, 
because every word is important.” 


Western Mail 
10s. 6d. 


pane 22 
SVERRE HOLMSEN 
Singing Coral 


Sverre Holmsen’s epic story of the 
voyages of discovery of the ancient 


' Polynesians in the Pacific Ocean has 


been brilliantly translated from the 
Swedish by Joan Bulman. 

It is an exciting story of love, battle 
and adventure set against a back- 
ground in which sedulous research, 
combined with a vivid but always 
intelligent imagination, brings to life 


the lost ancient civilisation of the 


Polynesians in all its mystery and 
magic. 
Decorations by DOUGLAS WOODHALL 


12s. 6d. 


James Barrie 
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7 s LONDON’ S: ‘BEST | 
NATURAL al ‘ 
a BOOK SERVICE 
bat) HISTORY “OF 3. Seite SS | 
GN ) . : ‘4 7 a uk i SHILLING par value! ? ee 
~~ SELBORN E : § * . : eet ; * h A Further Four Titles ; * 
2. \ "ee iD “5. GETTING TO know ‘ENGLISH LITER 
! Gilbert White . . a7 — r sae y yi ; ; U The mes princi of London’ Batt Pos A ais 
Ber eae The Library — . The 2 Bookshop | dado oo ache: arti veedingne Shc 
A ane edition of the letters” ( Sr ee | ; 6. FINDING OUT ABOUT ATOMIC. ENERG 
) of Gilbert White, 18th- 4 Guaranteed service * New. books The vital facts eben ai atomic energy, deie: aa 
‘ ( century coun pare and \ Noncotlapaaeea Bees ee Betonditand pai: onthe Atom Bomb and the Hydrogen Bomb. Dinka § 
at famous naturalist, illustrated  ( Lae 43] \ em 2 & A SHORT wisToRY oF gi. TIMES: a 
; ( an thirty-one drawings by ( London delivery: 7 F Fine bindings . : Concise, authoritative, up to date, and very readabl 4 
t ° ; i the story of the tremendous years between 1919 a 
{ John Nash, our foremost ) Postal service Rare books ~ - the present Korean War. . 
ate : : ; Fae ns eee <i = Es - 8. A SIGNPOST T 
3 \ flower painter, : whose pice Personal attention ay oo va Stationery Tells how a ost To MATWEMATICS pe a basic 
am ’ . : : d principles that guide him, and shows how mathematics — 
‘ tures are) to be found In i ; ‘ is: alive and “constantly developing. » Diagrams. 
r % 94 ‘ : can as, Atso Available d 4 ‘a 
; \ Bechet a eres Spey \ ae ‘EVOLUTION IN OUTLINE, Diagrams. ae 
( Mr. John N. C. Lewis in his ( Prof. T. Neville George. 
+4 preface, says of Mr. Nash, - § B O OKSH oP & LIBR ARY : THEATREGOING. 
ie \ “His vision is a pure distil- § te) SBliaghras 
: lation of the English scene”, ae, 42. WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, as wei non oF ure: ete 
Sait R RE Ges 4 - each Is. net — ‘4 
“i ies \ Teleph “WEL beck 378 ] “The eight volumes post paid for 9s.. a 
LUTTERWORTH PRESS eas - Se a i 
(* | S C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 4 
AOA ay ~ 3 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, EC4 a 
ts" 22nd June ~ GREATEST INVEWiION 4 
SOVIET “SINCE THE ALPHABET || "ead 20h June... 4 
(‘FP Gives the RIGHT word ata glance! - 
Cae i : ak O X O RD _ 
eg STAFF wee wll oe aes Sawaal | | F 4 
| OFFICER ce alk Migiees treed gence | [4s NEVE Ia Ya 
he 7 as oe when you want it. It prone brilliant | 44 
- : : word-power. pan A N D- 6 I # is Y. a 
Ivan Krylov Gib at Evdehcuthebomnc Acton » jae 
says: ‘*.. . the best adjunct that I have by 3 


A former front line eo}dice and Red Army 
\ Statt officer Krylov was in the confidence 
_ | of high officials of the Army and Poliburo. 
His book 1. outstanding for the new light 
thrown on the reactions of the Russian 
people toward the war in general and 
toward leading personalities in the Inter- 
national field. 13s. 6d. net 
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Edited by Charles Sutton 
Preface by Sir Alan Herbert 


A collection of the dispatches of the 

famous columist of the Daily Mail; the 

Times Literary Supplement said: **He is a 

shrewd and sympathetic observer. and his 

feporcns of Mr. Truman’s last campaign 
. is aftute as well as entertaining,” 


THE FALCON PRESS 


12s. 6d. net J > 


Beh ss N at 


so far discovered=it is not going to leave 
my desk.’ 


A. R. Woolley 
With a Foreword by the Warden of 
Wadham College, — 
SiR MAURICE BOWRA, M.A., DsLITT. -_ 
An entirely new Guide to Oxford ~— 
treated as a consecutive history of the Z 
' City and University from their begin- - 
nings until-today. With 112 pages of — ae 
Y _plates, showing the colleges, Univer- 
sity and public buildings, the churches, 
_the streets and the river. Of particular ~ 
value to the visitor are the Street Plan a 
on the end-papers and the practical — 4 
- guidance on places of interest and 
| visiting hours contained in the | a 
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A British Teacher Looks at Soviet Russia 


_ Sir,—A point that Mr. Ronald Gould does 


“not bring out in his talk published in THE 
LISTENER is that the programmes for Soviet 
schools are drawn up after the most detailed 


discussion of past experience with teachers of 
all kinds’ and in the light of teachers’ discussions 
‘and criticisms throughout the Soviet Union. 
‘They are revised annually on this basis. The 
‘Russian Minister of Education (there is not a 


~ Soviet Ministry—each Republic has its own) has 


been publicly called to account and criticised on 
_ a number of matters over the past year. Similarly, 
Soviet school text-books are discussed with great 


‘eare in the Soviet educational and specialised 


ss and the new editions are revised in accord- 


“ance with suggestions advanced. 


For example, a most thorough criticism of 
Soviet historical text-books from a reader is pub- 
.Jished in Questions of History, No. 4, 1951, 
_complaining that they ignore geographical and 
. population factors and over-emphasise political 


.and diplomatic factors. Professor Wrenn, on his 


-return from a visit to the Soviet Union re- 
«cently, stressed this interesting aspect of text- 
book preparation and development. ; 

It would seem hardly fair, then, to talk of 
the Ministry deciding the curriculum and leav- 
ing it at that. Moreover, as regards uniformity, 

"Mr. Gould does not mention that the headmaster 
‘has the right to alter the syllabus reasonably to 
accord with local needs and surroundings nor 
that the teacher can make adjustments for his 
or her class’s needs in consultation with the head. 


*eHe does not bring out the importance that local 


studies (Rraevedeniye) have in the curriculum, 
inevitably calling for a great deal of initiative on 
the part of the individual teacher, nor the con- 
stant discussion of method and facilities for the 
dissemination of new ideas: that is going on. 
I-do not want the Russian education system 
jn this country any more than Mr. Gould. To 
transfer it would be as impossible as to adopt 
the French or American systems. And I am quite 
ready to believe that Mr. Gould is not ‘tainted ’ 
by his visit without his frequent reference to his 
preferences. What we hoped to hear from him 
was more about Soviet education. The sugges- 
tion that the school cleaning staffs are ‘ perhaps’ 
less well paid than in England leaves us in the 
‘air. The statement that fees are paid for nursery 
and for secondary school education does not 
‘answer the question: to what extent are Soviet 
- parents and children able to avail themselves of 
these facilities? Soviet authorities give a total of 
12,000,000 as benefiting from some form of 
‘secondary education after finishing the seventh 
class at fourteen plus: 1946 figures give 1,000,000 
children in nursery schools in the Russian Re- 
public only. 
_ Finally what about the extra-curricular circles 
model-building, 
‘drama, literature? Mr. Gould brushes them aside 


* with a mention. They are taken very seriously by- 


“Soviet educationists as an essential part of the 
child’s education. This in itself conflicts with 

the conception of uniformity—Yours, etc., — 
London, N.3 Eric GC. HARTLEY ~ 


Political Probléms in South Africa 


 sradeae Marquand did not point out that, 


since the Statute of Westminster, the South 
African Constitution has been logically unwork- 
as regards the Entrenched Clauses. In a 


i 


Le aye 
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parliamentary democracy, whenever a written ~ 


constitution exists which can only be altered by 
an extraordinary voting procedure, it must follow 
that Parliament, by its ordinary voting proce- 
dure, is not competent to decide when the extra- 
ordinary procedure is necessary for the passage 
of a bill which might otherwise contravene the 
constitution, Therefore, in such a case, there 
must be some final Authority which has inde- 
pendent power to judge. the constitutional 
validity of bills. Neither the South African 
Supreme Court nor any other Authority has the 
necessary power in South Africa, nor can an 
appeal now be made to the United Kingdom. 
It is true that, in the last analysis, government 
depends on the goodwill or at least the acquiesc- 
ence of most of the people, and, when neither 
of these exist, then no formal constitution can 
prevent trouble. But it is equally evident that 
an inconsistent constitution can only increase 
friction which is already present.—Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.11 J. C. FARQUHAR 


Living in an Atomic Age 
Sir,—It seems to me curious that Bertrand 


’ Russell, in his fifth talk, should assert the Marx- 


ist doctrine that free competition inevitably 
develops into monopoly, and should not think it 
necessary to give his listeners any proof of this: 

That a development in that direction has 
occurred is, unhappily, obvious enough, but we 
must not write it off as a law of nature until 
we have first considered whether any avoidable 
(and possibly reversible) errors of man have con- 
tributed to it. This, Bertrand Russell did not 
attempt to do. . sa nity 

If there was once a state of free competition, 
how did the first monopoly arise? Were there no 
mistaken laws that .put the power of the state 
behind those who wished to crush out their com- 
petitors? Were there no customs duties that pro- 
tected a man from the competition of one in 
another country, or perhaps even in the next 
town? Above all, did’ we not make the mistake 
of allowing private people to treat land as 
though it were their own private creation and 
extract from their fellow-men rent for what is 
nature’s gift to us all? © 5 

If we undo those mistakes and still find that 
monopolies grow and flourish, then perhaps it 
will be time to talk of inevitability; until then, 
we afe wrong to blame nature for what may be 
entirely our own fault, and foolish to base our 
economic policy on a theory whose truth has not 
been. tested.—Yours, etc., 


Tunbridge Wells END LAKEMAN 


German Poetry Today 

Sir,—Whilst appreciating Mr. F. A. Voigt’s 
lucid ‘ Reflections on Recent German Writing’ 
and his understanding survey of modern Ger- 
man literature, I do not think that his statement 
as regards contemporary verse is justified (THE 

“LISTENER, June 14, page 965): 
It seems to me that German poétry is in.such 
a bleak period today. I, at least, know of only 
one German poet who has, since the war, written 
verse which I should dare cal] ‘great’. I mean 

Karl Wolfskehl.. . 

Mr. F, A. Voigt, whose rare insight into the 
artistic and spiritual value of the poetry of 
Goethe, Novalis, Hoelderlin, Stefan George and 
H. v. Hofmannsthal will enrich modern criti- 
cism, seems, however, to underestimate the forces 
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behind recent German verse. -The latter does 
not suffer from the effects of a bleak winter! 
Moreover, the tradition has clearly not been 
broken, e.g., a characteristic predilection for 
classical forms (Thassilo von Scheffer), ‘free’ 
rhythmic verse, baroque features and magical 
incantations, the inheritance of Weimar and a 
call for inwardness again come to the fore in 
most recent German poetry. We refer not only to 
the older generations: Weinheber (1945+), 
R. A. Schroeder, Carossa, a.o. but to promising 
German poets not known or writing before 1945, 
particularly to Hans Egon Holthusen and to 
authors represented in Eine Auswahl deutscher 
Lyrik von 1900-1950 (Wiesbaden) although the 
latter is rather uneven in its selection. I also 
refer to L. Forster’s German Poetry 1944-1948, 
Cambridge, and to my own article on ‘ German 
Poetry Now’ in the recent number of German 
Life and Letters, page 183 ff. 
Yours, etc., 


Bristol - AuGusT CLOSS 


The ‘Greyfriars’ Tradition 

Sir,—May I dissent in one particular from 
Mr. David Paul’s stimulating disruption of four 
pretentious novels in THE LISTENER last week? 
He claims that Mr. Priestley’s Festival at Far- 
bridge. is ‘in the. tradition of the Greyfriars 
School stories’. No analogy, however mischiev- 
ously satirical, could be more misleading. Mr. 
Charles Hamilton, who as ‘Frank Richards’ 
created Greyfriars School, has himself replied 
to the late Eric Blair’s (‘ George Orwell’s ’) some- 
what jejune attack on ‘ the Greyfriars tradition’. 
This was criticism shoved off the rails, one 
might say, through the impact of an earnest— 
but, in this case, misplaced—social conscience. 
The Greyfriars stories are, in the last resort, 
linked with the heroic conceptions’ of Conrad 
and what I think Mr. Graham Greene would 
call the, black and white romanticism of Rider 
Haggard and Anthony Hope. They have nothing 
whatever to do with the Yorkshire pudding 
joviality (and crossness) of Festival at Farbridge 
or the sentimental good companionship of the 
younger Priestley.—Yours, etc., 

Ashford LuKE PARSONS 


‘The Centurion’ 


Sir,—TuE LIsTENER of June 14 reproduces a 
photograph of a replica of the Centurion, in 
which missionaries of the S.P.G. sailed for 
America 250 years ago. 

Care has evidently been taken with her masts, 
spars and rigging, but there are mistakes. For 
instance, the spritsail yard, beneath the bow- 
sprit, appears to be about half its proper length. 
But what makes her look ridiculous is her Union 
Jack belonging to 1801 and since. In 1701 a 
man-of-war would have flown the Union Jack 
without the Irish saltire and the proper jack for 
a merchantman was white bearing the red St. 
George’s cross. A ship of 1701 certainly would 
not have had a crucifix on her poop and it is 
very unlikely that she would have been steered 
with a wheel: If she was it would be one of 
the very earliest known. 

It is to be hoped that before the model is 
exhibited expert advice will be sought from the 
National Maritime Museum or the Society for 
Nautical. Research; and also that someone on 
board learns how to hoist a. flag.—Yours, etc., 

Battl> ALAN MOoRE 
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iar comments: Ons BGs Programmes. by. indépendent critics. 


TELEVISION eet ie 
Public Occasions and Personal Privacy 


E REMINDING us of ‘ Kaleidoscope’ 
liberate mistakes, what seemed. like a deliberate 


parable was hidden away in last’ week’s ‘pro- - 


grammes, the parable of the horse and the élec- 
tronic tortoise. The horse was the major tele- 
vision .subject over several days. An equine 


pageant, winding in and out of our viewing,- 


took us from Richmond to Ascot via the Horse 
Guards’ Parade, unfolding some splendid scenes 


as it passed. The tortoise made its advent in — 


‘Enquiry into the Unknown’, and it is the 
tortoise which stays in the mind, an armour- 
plated symbol. nosing and “fudging its way to- 
_ wards no one knows what future—your guess 
is as good as Bronowski’s. He spoke to us of 
- factories being handed over entirely to machines 
in twenty-five years, ‘ or less, if war comes’ , and 
showed us a machine Playing a kind of chess 
" game against a man and winning it. His. Was one 
of the most accomplished television appéarances 
we have had from the scientists, relaxed, Der- 
suasively informative, judicial, The programme 
gave some viewers the creeps 
and those of us looking for the 
parable may draw little comfort: 
when. we find it. But of the 
peremptory. competence. of. 
‘Enquiry into the Unknown’ 
there is no doubt. Every minute 
challenged the attention and the 


the most reassuring part of a pro- 
gramme designed to answer the 
question: Can machines think? 
- At Royal Ascot, as at Rich- 
mond, there were no less en- 
grossing moments of their kind, 
and in retrospect one. is appre- 
_Clative of the activities of the 
‘television teams at both events. - 
Peter Dimmock made the best 
of the running among the com-" 
-mentators at the race meeting. 
~ Clive Graham is evidently more - 
at home with a typewriter. It is 
necessary that we non-racing 


« Festival Close-Up: the Model Motorist , a programme televised 
from the South Bank Exhibition: showing an* eighteenth-century . 


steam car and a modern Bentley 


and its de-\ 


of the picture be- 
fore -us. 


comment is still a 


“was not so impres- 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH © 


ra 


He should Be 
- kept charged with. 
information. Gaps 
- of hesitancy are not 
always bridged by - 
the intrinsic interest. 


But | the ~ 
commentator _ who ; 
knows when a 
picture needs no ~ 
spoken» caption or | 


rarity. : _ 

The contribution 
of the “zoom” lens 
to Ascot television 


sive as we had ex- 
pected. We shall be 
fair in describing 
it as experimentally. 
promising,. and if 


that sounds slightly 
patronising to the 
experts. it is for 


The Hector oetiies hounds pass. in. review sat the. Royal Richmond Horse Show; 


televised on June 8 


“them: to Soe the’ corrective at. 


_ which television: is increasingly i in 


become a matter of consider- 
a able social. importance. To be 

* zoomed ” unknowingly © into 
screen prominence will not in- 
variably be a happy experience for 
the victims, however enthralling — 
to the viewers. The situation is 
matched by another of the same 
order in which public personages 
may find it inexpedient to engage 
zn private conversations within © 
range of a television camera. 
What was Princess Elizabeth say- 
ing to her uncle Gloucester as 
they rode together towards the 
parade ground for the Trooping - 
of the Colour? There may be in- © 
mates of institutions for the deaf 


~~ 


the earliest. opportunity. But: it: 
provokes new speculation about 
the assaults on: personal. ‘privacy 


a position to. make. This may _ 


who could answer that question. 
The visit of the. King of Nor-— 
way, at which television showed. 
us various notabilities talking © 
_ away the time of waiting for 
“the crucial moment, must have — 
roused a similar. inquisitiveness, — 
human. nature being what it is. 
f ‘A furtive widespread develop- 
_ ment of the art and practice of 
_lip-reading will make the future a 
par forbidding still. 2 
The Test. Match ‘at Enent : 
 Beidae with its. much ‘increased 
‘television ‘coverage, gave us 
*many_ compelling sequences if 
not many exclamatory! moments. 
The general viewing. result. was - ae 
satisfyingly effective. It was.em- — 
bellished by. the _ _unassertiveness _ 
of Brian Johnston as commen- 
tator, He has gauged his strength. 
‘ : of ‘tone to a nicety and, what 
. is important, he seems to be on — 
She sa of terms with the’ camera, It is a partner- 
ship which - -in-some instances one could name _ 
has not ‘been satisfactorily established, The shot © 
towards the close, of the. man. chasing his hat, 
Was an inspired touch.: 
~ Mrs. Black and» Miss . Ase of the piensa 


Ss ‘sient series, can now apparently go hat- 


chasing with more confidence ‘than for some time — 
past. We have seen them in a programme which — 
compared their old outlines with the new. As a 
result, many - viewers | are doubtless convinced 
that.there is safety as well as sense in coher , 
on a low caloric diet for load-shedding purposes, 
Joan Robins, reviewing the experiment and dis- : 
playing examples of the appetising-looking meals — 
by which the ladies sustained life and ardour 

- through many weeks, did a good expository job. i 
Mrs. Black, it must be remarked, was wearing — 
the slightly anguished look often observed in. — 
those who have drastically changed ‘their shape. — 
Miss Ames” ungrudging smile should have’ en-- 
couraged her, as it did us. Despite a. start. off — 
the wrong foot, this has been a worth-while — 
television atic, eminentif. visual, Constructive, — 


y: is 
authoritative, Incidentally, many of us look 
yard to a return appearance. in television of 


Y sien 
e. 
. aa - 


cnows how to say it. a ae 
A newsreel item of last week remains to be 
tioned for its camera finesse. The occasion 


was the darts championship finals at the Royal 
ticultural Hall, London, being viewed in a 
dutiful routine mood. It produced some masterly 
“ character’ shots—of the man with a fixation 
about playing with his hat on, ‘the finger- 
iddling of a nervous waiting player, the 
rette-sucking expertise of another, and some 
ftly captured facial expressions in the audience, 
It was. a sudden parenthetical revelation of the 
possibilities of the television camera when it has 
am intelligent imagination behind it; exhilarating. 
es, : REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
— Historical-comical 


ny Eee don. 
fr 1s NoToRTOUS that radio drama feels the lack 
ae sense of occasion; this lack (except, of 
-eourse, on occasion) dogs nearly all the original 
jgrammies, as opposed to the magazine pro- 


2 » 
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‘grammes which the B.B.C. obligingly stuffs 
Bicuds ahs, bars to us tame listeners in our 
hut . I should say historical drama feels 
the lack most of all. Yet in Broadcasting House 
it seems often to be assumed that we shall catch 
the mood easily enough—a snatch of olde worlde 
melody or a voice crying ‘Make way for the 
queen’ are supposed to suffice, but do they? The 


assumption is perhaps based on the undoubted ” 


fact that people are paying some sort of atten- 
tion to the radio and will catch a blunder or 
“sense a suppressed giggle or other wrong mood 
almost more ‘quickly through the mic-ophone 
than any other way. Nevertheless, the mood 
historical frequently fails,-I find, to establish 
itself. “he voices sound obstinately modern and 
the mind refuses to put them into costume. The 
most notable recent exception was, I think, * The 
Dynasts’; in this the sense of occasion and the 
sense of period came over powerfully and, even 
if there was unevenness, they were sustained. — 
'-Even so, it is surely doubtful wisdom to. 


~ follow the thing up witha parody (which also. 


for some people will be a prelude to the repeat 
performance of the original). Max Beerbohm’s: 
“Sequelula to “ The Dynasts”’ was; deliciously 
funny but fatally destructive of something, I 
suggest, dangerously insecure in its own right 
to start with. We may watch Beatrice Lillie 
or Cicely Courtneidge mock the ballet all night; 
jt does not spoil us for Margot Fonteyn. But 
would the Drama Department even dare to pre- 
face most of its historical efforts with a parody? 
Can you imagine a parody, for instance, of 

~ Helena Wood’s play ‘ Heart of Diamond’; and 
just how damaging it might “be? This piece, 
which at least avoided fustian, had‘ its virtues, 
and “since Mary Stuart is a ‘ King Charles’ Head’ 
and a perpetual feast of interest and excitement 
to some people it probably gave much pleasure. 
But it was a precarious business; the sort of 
play which in the rough school of the real 
theatre might go into a decline and die at the 
sound of a rude snigger from the gallery. Can 
you imagine a parody of Rayner Heppenstall’s 
ballad chronicle ‘The Rising in the North’?- 
The answer must surely be: yes, only too well. 
If this caught you in the right mood, and no 
- doubt all (or any) listeners to the Third Pro- 
_ gramme are in the right mood on the word 
_ *Go’, you would have had a fair sample of this 


_ imaginative writer on . . . well, it wasn’t 


, who has something to say and 


- listening. 


PHE “LISTENER 


than the usual Kirk o’ Field. But if not in the 
right mood, how forced, how tenuous. it 
sounded. , . 5 z i 

With ‘ The Devil’s Disciple’, which was given 


*a spirited performance this Monday, the ques- 


tion of parody does. not arise for the play is in 
some sort a parody itself. Shaw is here turning 
the Victorian melodrama inside out for his own 


good purposes—to mock the accepted virtues, the ~ 


romantic notions of self-sacrifice, to “show up’ 
those against whom he had a grudge and to 
show as in ‘ Candida’ the salutary effect: of a 
little self-knowledge. Superficially, one might 
have assumed that it would be one of the less 


successful. of Shaw’s plays for airing—since it 


contains . comparatively. much ‘action’ of a 
physical sort. As a parody of melodrama it was 
bound to: fall flat when merely heard. But the 
Shavian idea came out none the worse, funnily 


"enough. Joan Hart gave a good performance as 


Judith. John = Slater was 
Dudgeon but attacked well. 
Puitie HorpE-WALLACE 


uneven as’ Dick 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Seasoning 


WHY DO WE LISTEN to talks on economics, 
history, science, aesthetics and other themes to 
which we lend a voluntary ear, although we have 
learnt by experience—sometimes painful experi- 
énce—that whatever we may get out of them jit 
won’t, in all probability, be fun? A desire to 
broaden our minds, perhaps, so that we may be 
able to cope with some more of the innumerable 
problems of life or enjoy. experiences hitherto 
beyond our scope, of perhaps mere idle curiosity? 
Whatever the reason, our self-imposed job is 
often laborious. But there are broadcasters to 
whom we owe a special debt of gratitude because 
they. give us, over and above the stuff they con- 
tract to give us, a delicious. by-product, so that 
we listen not only without tears -but with a 
constant titillation of pleasure. It is. Bertrand 
Russell’s humour, both of phrase and outlook, 
and the.clarity and terseness of /his style which 
not only make his talks.a delight to listen to but 


powerfully reinforce the cogency 2f what he has, 


to say. His talks on ‘Living in ari Atomic Age’, 
which ended last week, were at the same time 
richly stimulating to the mind’and magnificenily 
entertaining... 
Another broadcaster whose lively intelligence 
is’ always appetisingly sharpened with’ what 
cookery books call a squeeze of lemon-juice, ‘is 
Mary Scrutton. She. gave an excellent talk on 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, whose centenary falls this 
year. My acquaintance with Mrs. Ward began 
and ended in the days of my youth,with..The 
Marriage of William Ashe of which; although 
it delighted me, I°now remember nothing more 
than ‘a vivid picture of the Venetian church’ of 
the Salute: suddenly. revealed by a searchlight. 
Miss Scrutton’s: talk tempted me to a. further 
exploration of Mrs, Ward, but I shall resist the 
temptation. Evidently, then, I’ am in no position 
to criticise her criticism, but at least Tcan say 
that I found it very enjoyable and. ‘profirable 


But if humour is to ‘have the digestive pro- 
perties so notable in the style of’ these two 
speakers, it must be of high quality and, besides, 
the naturai expression of the speaker's mind. 
When deliberately laid on thick and strong it will 
often produce not good digestion sut, on the 
contrary, dyspepsia, and I must confess that 
after an hour and forty minutes of a recorded 
debate from the Cambridge Union on the motion 
‘That this House prefers the calm of the ivory 
tower to the dust of the arena’, I was feeling far 
from comfortable inside. True, the distinguished 
visitors, James Laver and Lord Justice Birkett, 
who respectively spoke second for and against 

™~ 


° . fois 


the motion, contrived gradually, tactfully and 
mercifully to . . 
cussion; “but until they had done so, I found 
myself blushing for my Alma Mater, not entirely 
because its children expressed themselves as they 
did, nor yet-because I myself did so, and worse, 
in earlier days, though not in the Union—but 
because the fact was being published on the roof- 
tops of the Third Programme. I do not mean to 
say that proposer and seconder talked unmiti- 
gated nonsense. Of course they didn’t. They had 
serious things to say and said them well, but a 
whole handful of garlic will ruin the finest 
dinner and it is the garlic that lingers on my 
palate. 

And so it was a relief, next evening, to hear 
Walter Allen give an. entirely serious talk on 
Godwin’s Caleb Williams. This is another of 
those books which I have intended for so many 
years to read that I shall now not read it. It 
was a very good talk. Mr. Allen analysed the 
novel from the psychological angle, an angle 
from which more nonsense has been talked than 
from any other. But there was no nonsense 
here. Mr. Allen’s talk was fascinating and 
entirely convincing. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
From Song to Symphony 


GENIUS IS INDEPENDENT of size and may bé 
manifest-in a song taking but a minute as well 
as in a: symphony occupying an hour. Which is 
not to put Phyllis Tate’s ‘The Falcon’ on a 
level with Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, but 
merely to proclaim that in it, too, genius is 
evident. The song is a setting of the famous old 
Corpus Christi carol whose words, ‘their exact 
meaning corrupted and all but obliterated by the 
passage of time, have set the imaginations of 
miany composers afire. None has practised greater 
economy of fuel and generated from that little 
more power than Miss Tate. Her voice-part ‘is 
simple and, almost throughout, unaccompanied. 
Between’ thé vocal phrases the pianist plays a 
series of chords rising through an interval of a 
sixth and. falling back again to their starting- 
point. They are, besides, so syncopated that all 
sense of rhythm is lost. There is nothing there 
at all commensurate with the effect produced, 
which makes audible in music all the numbness 
of deep grief. That is*why I call this song a 
work of genius, and the audience in the Wigmore 
Hall, whence it was broadcast, seemed to signify 
their agreement with this verdict, for there was 
nothing, save the song’s intrinsic merit, to evoke 
such warm applause. 

I.. don’t. like-.this- clapping».after every,. song 
when ‘it’ is merely polite, but it provided an 


“ gnteresting. graph of the audience’s reactions. For 


a group of Stanford’s songs it seemed no more 
than perfunctory. That this was unjust will be 
realised by those who have been moved near to 
tears. by’ Plunket. Greene’s. singing of ‘The 
Monkey’s Carol’ or enchanted by his “The 
Fairy Lough’. 

‘ Macbeth’, the latest in the series of Verdi's 
operas broadcast in recordings from Italy, was 
the best we have had from the orchestral point 
of view. The Florence Festival Orchestra played 
magnificently’ under Vittorio Gui, and the 
recording did justice to their performance as an 
integral part of the opera, instead of relegating 
it to the position of background music. So Ivan 
Petrov’s resonant baritone and intelligent, charac- 
terisation of Macbeth’s music had something 
“to bite on’. Unhappily he was:not well matched 
by his lady.. Astrid Varnay’s voice has not the 
dark, almost masculine quality demanded by 
Verdi, and it was often too unsteady to do 
justice to her music as music. Even the ‘ Sleep- 
walking scene’, taken a shade too fast, did not 


. shall we say wean the dis- — 
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- to plays.) - 


Alba’ (1771), 


wend many meee down the spine. The support- - - 
ing cast, nobly headed by Tajo’s solid-yoiced — 


Banquo, sang well and the chorus was first-rate. 

The other opera of the week, given in concert- 
form, was Ravel’s enchanting. “L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges’ with a‘cast of singers drawn mainly 


- from those who made the excellent recording for 


Columbia. This is an eminently radiogenic Work, 
provided one has (or knows) Colette’s delicious 
text. It is difficult to imagine a aimee pro- 


ae 
. 


Mozart’ S Lesser Operas — Jen BS 
ee) aa HYATT. KING pete 


‘The Impresario’ will es brosdens 


N Mozart’s operas, as in every other class 

_ of his works, there is a group which has 
been elevated by posterity to an apparent 
immortality (quite unimagined by the com-— 
poser) and a larger group which, for various 
reasons, is deemed of secondary, mainly histor- 
ical interest. Thus, while * Die Entfthrung ’, ‘ Le 
Nozze di Figaro’, 


manent and universal place in the repertory, ‘it 
seems unlikely that any addition will be made to 


their number, although prophecy iin operatic taste 


is a hazardous affair. Nevertheless, there is much 
superlative music in ‘Idomeneo’, in ‘La Cle- 
menza di Tito’ and several others of Mozart’s 
‘lesser’ .operas, which amount to fourteen in 
all. (This figure includes ‘serenatas’ such as 
‘ Ascanio in Alba’, but excludes incidental music 


It was in the autumn of 1768 that ‘Bastien 


‘and Bastienne’ was first ‘performed in Vienna 
-at the private theatre of Dr»Mesmer, the in- ’ 
ventor of ‘ animal magnetism’ and a close friend » 


of the Mozart family. Based on a parody of 
Rousseau’s ‘ Devin du village’, it is a charming 
piece, but differs little in character*from many 
‘other pastoral diversions of the time. The incan= 
tation aria, sung by Colas, who heals the broken 
romance of the lovers, has something of the 
later Mozart’ S authentic C minor fire, but the 
rest of the music, which is essentially French 
in character despite the German words, is only 


_ redeemed by’ its childlike’ freshness. from’ being 


dull and conventional. The other operas of 
‘Mozart’s adolescence, ‘ ‘La finta semplice ’ (1768), 
* Mitridate, ré di Ponto’ (1770), ‘ Ascanio: in 
“Il Sogno. di Scipione’ (1772), . 
‘Lucio Silla’ (1772), | ‘La finta  giardiniera’ 

(1774), ‘Il Re pastore’ (1775), all suffer from 
similar defects—involved plots, impossible situa- 
tions and little consistent or clear-cut charac- 


~ terisation. On the other hand, arias of striking 
beauty abound, especially in the last three, with — 


originality in instrumentation and unorthodox 
rhythms that are eloquent of Mozart’s growing 
powers to breathe new life into Italian vocal 


- formulae. 
Even so, these operas Sonate little sugges- - 


tion of the remarkable qualities which were to 
make ‘ Idomeneo’ so nearly a masterpiece. Quite 
as important as Mozart’s technical progress in 
the next five years was his increasingly assured 
knowledge of the kind of. libretto he now re-~ 
quired, and his. capacity to make his needs plain 
to a recalcitrant, unimaginative librettist, in this 
case the. Abbé Varesco, chaplain to the Arch- 


‘bishop of Salzburg. The invitation to compose 


“Idomeneo’ came from Munich where an opera 
seria was planned for the New Year carnival at 
the Bavarian court. After nearly two months’ 


work in Salzburg, Mozart went to Munich in 


November 1780 in order to supervise the pro- 
duction and study the needs of his singers, As 


‘Don Gioyanni’, ‘ Cosi fan 
_ tutte’ and ‘Die Zauberflste’ -haye taken a per- 


to be in Mahe hall oe: with a pees of. con= = 


ventionally dressed singers bobbing up to sing 
-théir various bits. De Sabata gave it a sharply 
finished performance with perhaps a shade less : 
sentiment than it will bear. 

From Aldeburgh came Mozart’s Cancsits in 
F (K.459) played and. conducted by Benjamin | 
Britten with most sensitive and musicianly — 
Dhmsing, though not aexehionutis some hurrying: in 


> 1 ai 


at 10.35 p.m. on Monday, Jone. 25 


~ Jaid aside caprice and showmanship and direc 


feat whe tp DYNELEY Hussey 


“Bastien ad Bastienne at 7.25 p.m. on oe 
wieanereay June 27, and ‘Idomeneo’ at 5.15 p.m. on Thursday, June 28. (all. Third) 


‘ schane had to be made in: ‘the libretto, especially 4 
for the Third Act, he left most of the negotia- — 


~ tion with Varesco to be done by his father 
Leopold, with whom he fortunately kept up a 
lively and most informative correspondence. The > 
first performance took place on January 29,1781. 
Varesco based his libretto on the French text 
which was written by A. Danchet for an ‘ Ido- 
meneo’ composed by Campra in 1712, and 
which probably came ultimately, though: by. un-~ 
certain channels, from the Servian commentary 
on the mention of Idomeneus in the third book 
of Virgil’s Aeneid. This. legend was full of 
dramatic incident. It told how the King of 
Crete, when in danger of shipwreck during his. 


return. from Troy, vowed to Neptune that if - 


preserved he would sacrifice the first living thing 
he should meet on his native soil. This, as it 
transpired, was his son Idamante. (For Mozart’s 


' on the road to “ Figaro’, 
_ echoes of both. : e 


spring. of 1786 that Mozart threw off (in addi- 


setting this part was sung by a male ‘soprano ~ 


“mio molto amato castrato dal Prato’, as the 
composer called him ‘in exasperation at his 
stupidity.) The tragic consequences of this vow, 
the fatal clashes of character, and the culmina= 
tion of the drama in the resolvent voice of the 
oracle, all appealed strongly to Mozart’s imagina- 
tion, and the result was something pinidue in” 
opera seria. a 

The popular conception ‘of Opera seria as 
something both serious and dull, doés indeed 
apply to innumerable classical and pseudo- 
classical eighteenth-century operas, by such 


dusty composers as Traetta and Hasse. But it is — 


certainly not valid for: Mozart’s ‘Idomeneo’, 

than which there are few better ‘instances of the. 
“ vitality of the heroic legends and of their suit- 

ability for plots—in the right hands, For many 

basic musical ideas’ Mozart.drew on his know- 

ledge of Gluck, though he was able to ‘surpass. 

him in: the calculated: and powerful climaxes 
which could be built up by using a virtually 
_ symphonic technique. For the’ leisurely, though 
cumulatively effective pace of the arias there is. 
ample compensation in the surging intensity of — 
the accompanied recitatives, which for variety of 
modulation and orchestral timbre are unique in 
all Mozart. Mozart presents all the important 
characters as passionate living people, of natural 
dignity, not as-merely statuesque figures from a 
second-rate Etrusean vase-painting. The weak- 
ness of ‘Idomeneo’ lies primarily in the con- 
ventions of a type which although outmoded 
before the opera was produced, lingered on for 
more than another decade as an adjuricy to court 
ceremonies. 

In 1780 Movant had begun: if Are a ihe 
‘three operas which he left unfinished. This was. 
‘Zaide’, a romantic rman Aibretto ‘by 
Schachtner, not dissimilat in plot to ‘ Die Ent- 
fihrung ’. The fifteen completed’ numbers of the 
music are delightful, and well deserve occasional 
concert performance. In 1783 he began another 
piece By Varesco, the opera buffa PRRs del 


» 


out of tune. Earlier in the evening Mr. Sto! 


year saw the sketching . of *Lo- Sposo deluso 


violinist eaciiS insensitive and apt to 
perhaps in response to some critical drubb: 


- Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony ina “manner 
worthy pti a responsible musician. a 


ha 2 a j ‘ y ENS 


a 


. — ere 

ma 
Cave’ a GF uxthich enough was_ completed to 
justify modern - attempts to stage it, with jud 


cious reconstruction and ‘additions. ‘The n 


of which, however, much less was. finished. Bo 
these Italian operas are interesting as" mileston 
ri which contains some 


--It was during his work on ‘ Pigaro* in. n the 


tion to the pianoforte concertos | in A major an 2 
G minor) the delightful piece | ‘Der Schauspiel- ~ 
direktor’, generally known in: English as * The 
Impresario’. There i is no plot in the usual sense, — 
for the music consists solely of overture, two_ > 
arias anda final trio. The arias are sung by ~ 

rival ladies, Mademoiselle Herz and Mademoi- ‘4 
selle Silberklang, each of whom wishes to secure : 
an engagement from the impresario Herr Vogel-' 

sang. Despite this absurd and conventional 

theme, the small scale and the. occasional nature — 
of the music (which was first sung in the en-— 
chanting Orangery at Schonbrunn), it is°a 


~ masterly work. The airy polyphonic overture, ( 


character of the singer perfectly, besides severely 


familiar in the concert room, is matched in 
quality by the rest. Each aria brings out the 


testing her vocal power, and is scored for a 


' large orchestra, including clarinets. The breadth 2 


and pathos of some passages are a good example - “i 


_ of the way in which Mozart’ s.inspiration carried 


him far beyond the requirements of the actual 
mise en scéne. It sounds sometimes as if he were 
parodying himself, For the finale, in which the - 
impresario (tenor) joins to reconcile the ladies’ — 
claims, Mozart reverted to the delectable ‘ vaude- — 
ville’ style so effectively used at the end of ‘ Die. : 
Entfiihrung ’; each: character first/enters solo'and — 
then combines in the rondo-like conclusion. . 
In September 1791 Mozart was invited to | 


oy oe ate 


‘compose ‘ La Clemenza- di Tito’ as part of eed { 


celebrations at the coronation of the Emperor — 
' Leopold II as King of Bohemia. The libretto 
was remodelled, rather arbitrarily, - from - one ~ 
written earlier by Metastasio, and the music was — 

completed in eighteen days, with Susemanael 
help for the recitatives. This, Mozart’s second — 

and last opera serta, repays revival and study, | — 
for though it lacks the unity, the dramatic Power — 
and emotional fire of “Idomeneo’, it contains — 
some eee’ music very beautifully eee ae 


_ The prospectus of the. Hedy Wood ‘prbteckade” 2 


Concerts is* now obtainable, price 6d., from the # 


Monday, July 2, by postal application only 


the first and last nights 
‘ballot; booking for the 

open on Monday, July 2, 
‘application only~ until Saturday, July . 1 


Royal Albert Hall and usual agents, Tickets aa 
have~ been allocated by 

remaining concerts wil a 

and will be by Bosal a 

booking. Ly 

arrangements 

be resumed. Season tickets may be ae 


’ 
ass 
4 


Monday, July 16, normal 


the Rone Albert Hall; Stee exit not ne 
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THE LISTENER - ms ‘1021 


You can’t 
make 


“Extraordinary all the things that 


are flown by BEA nowadays... is 


ees 


6 goldfish, radio valves, strawberries 


and even my dear Aunt Muriel.”’ 


fly BEA 


Bak bebe Ss -H EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


ScIENTISTS have invented highly ingenious 
_ Mechanical men which can work out sums, cross a floor 


. without bumping into furniture and answer questions 
» almost as knowledgeably as Professor Brogan. Neverthe- 
_ less, most of us would rather have real human beings as 
~ companions in our daily lives. 

It’s rather the same with wood. Wood has a feel anda 
- character all its own. No matter how it is sawn, carved & 
_ planed, it remains somehow alive. You can make friends 

with it. 

A man capable of taking the British fleet 
into action, or cornering the wheat 
market in Chicago, or being a policeman 
in Cairo, would be reduced to a plaintive 


mass of self-pity. by a day spent in a pair 
of shoes one of w hich had a rubbing heel. 


Naturally, architects specify wood for its traditional 
v® purposes wherever they can. The difficulty, these days, is. 
‘in knowing what timbers are available and in what quan- 
tity. A card to the Timber Development Association will 
- bring you details of many excellent woods which have 


It is one of the blessings of Lotus shoes 
that they make friends with a man at 
once. 


LOTUS SHOES 


FOR ALL MEN AND MOST OCCASIONS 
MADE BY LOTUS 


__recently come into the market. 
, * : 
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Capital Security 


HE Church of England 
Building Society now invites 
investments up to the maximum 
holding of £5,000. The Society’s 
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upon carefully valued properties 
situated in selected districts in 
many parts of the country. This. 
“spread-over ” of mortgages en- 


’g IODINE 


“ 


> septic solution tincture of — 


The element iodine, _best- : 
=, Known in the form of the anti- — 


fully-paid Shares, issued at £25 ances the already solid security iodine”, is found only in _ 
each, are not subject to Stock enjoyed by our Investing combination with other sub- e- 
Market fluctuations; they are Members. stances. Discovered in- 1811, 3 
withdrawable on agreed notice Since its incorporation in 1882 - it was later identified as one ‘ 
being given. this old-established Society has 
‘ = Share interest at the rate of 2}% never failed topay the agreed rates of the elements by Sir Humphry D avy and by the French scientist _ 
ps per annum is received by the of interest at the agreed times, Gay-Lussac. Iodine is present in minute quantities in sea. icc S 
| investor half-yearly on 31st May ~and in spite of wars and crises. and is recovered from kelp, the ash-of certain kinds of seaweed. | a 
and 30th November ; the Income its stability has remained un- _ Small but valuable quantities of the element are also ‘obtained 
Tax on the interest is paid by the shaken. As a medium for the fcc brine wells in America and Java, but b hic tie Greate 4 
Society. Interest is calculated non-speculative investor, who _ J. gr ¥ 
from the date of the investment _ seeks, above all, security of _ part. of -the world’s supply is extracted from caliche —a a 
up to the date of-withdrawal. | capital, yet desires a reasonable, natural form of sodium nitrate found in the desert ’ region | = 
ue paged > “alse vue cara | toro oe oes a of Northern Chile. Because iodine is essential to health, it is 
er sist rst Mortgages secure: excelicen roposition, : > 
cipeatl ie alee cle se m ee sometimes added, in the form of potassium iodide, to table salt A 
: oe : and animal feeding-stuffs. It is widely used as an antiseptic, - 
. ASSETS EXCEED 26,500,000 — - ‘RESERVES. 2530, 000 and in the treatment of thyroid deficiency. Other iodine com- 
OPEN ACCOUNTS 16,000 - pounds play an important part in the sensitising of photographic “a 


films and plates, and in chemical analysis. 

I1.C.I. makes ‘Salodine’ iodised table salt, 
and iodised salt licks for livestock. It also 
“uses iodine compounds in the manufacture of 


4 copy of the latest balance sheet, together with an explanatory 
booklet may be obtained from the Secretary. 


s CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


Investment Dept. B.7 
6/7 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, 


‘Sunshine. 
of 


MAJORCA 


New 4 Engine Service to Palma 


—.. Every Saturday the 12.30 


. EPICUREAN from London to Paris: 


Slies on direct to PALMA~ 


the complimentary luncheon 


served on the way—reaching the 


sunshine of Majorca by 7 p.m. 


‘Other EPICUREAN services three times 
weekly via Barcelona. Direct connections 
also from Glasgow, Manchester and 
Birmingham. Early bookings advisable. 


Holiday return fares from London 


(Small supplement from Glasgow, 
Manchester and Birmingham) 


PALMA (Majorca) = £44. 4. 0 
PARIS by “EPICUREAN” £14. 8 0 
NICE Night Flight . ieee zo Oa 
DINARD (Brittany) . . £11. Il. 9 
DEAUVILLE’ - 7. wi. 2 pe 
AJACCIO (Corsica) . SISO 


AIR FRANCE 


Details from your travel agent or 


LONDON : 52/4 Haymarket S.W.1 WHI 4455 
GLASGOW: 33 Renfield Street CEN 8054 
MANCHESTER: St. Peter’s Sq. CEN 8071 
BIRMINGHAM: par i! Ag a 


sae. 
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WITH : i 
If-you seek comfort, convenience, contentment, put your trust in a Willerby 


£245—all fully furnished, completely equipped, and ready to live in 
right away. Write for Illustrated Brochure. 


THE WILLERBY RANGE 


If it’s. Caravans .. . 


_ World Concessionaires for Willerby Caravan Co. 


Open 7 days a week—9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Also at Harwood Bar, Gt. Harwood, Nr. Blackburn, - 
Cottage Garage, Sealand Rd., Chester and City 
Caravans, Wilmslow Road, Handforth Village, Ches. 


*Phones: > 
GATley 6179 & 5866 
"Chester 21449 


certain aniline dyes for the textile industry. 


mobile home. If price has to be the deciding factor, there are models from—_ 


Junior Mark I. (3 berth) 12' 6" X 6! 3" x 61 6 + £245.0.0 
Junior Mark II. (4 berth)- + -* ©+ = +. #. = = £249.10.0 
4 berth Standard 15' 6" & 6' 6" X 6! 6F - ~ ~s - -« £325.0.0 
Home Standard (4 berth) 22' xX 7! 6" x 61 98 - = = = £499.10.0 
Home with Central Heating - - oe a) te aD” wl de es SES se LOO. 
Home De Luxe (Extra fittings) - - - - = = =~ £599,10.0 

it’s - Montrose 


STOCKPORT ROAD, CHEADLE, CHESHIRE. 


CHAMBERS:’S| 
- TWENTIETH CENTURY > 
DICTIONARY 


12s. 6d. net 


used as 6rossword. 

authority by 
TORQUEMADA (Observer) 
XIMENES (Observer) c 


_CURLEW & 
-SARDONYX (Time & Tide) 


and now aE. 


THE LISTENER ‘ie | 


(See crossword No. 1,087 March Ist) 
“Chambers’s T.C. Dictionary 


_ has been used as the aioe 


for words and definitions. 


/ =~ SPONGE CAKE: | * 


[ HAVE NEVER KNOWN this recipe fot sponge 


to fail. I come from Finland, and it was in 
country that I got this idea. The recipe gives 
a two cakes from the one mixing. You need: 

2 eggs 

a 14 teacups of sugar ; 

‘2 oz. of melted butter or fat 

7 1 teacup of boiling water 

24 teacups of plain flour 

2 teaspoons of baking-powder 


_ Beat the eggs and the sugar for at least 3 

minutes. Add the melted fat and boiling water 

to ‘the beaten egg and sugar, and stir. Then sift 

in. ‘the flour with the baking-powder added, and 
mix all well, preferably with a whisk. 


This gives quite a loose dough. Pour half of . 


it into a well-greased sandwich tin, With the 
other part you can make three, or more, different 
cakes if you vary the flavourings. You can add 
2 teaspoons of cocoa, or some pounded almonds, 
or grate half the peel of a lemon or orange into 
it. Pour the mixture into another well-greased 
sandwich tin. Now put both cakes in a fairly 
hot oven and bake for about.1 hour. Turn off 
the heat and leave the cakes in the oven until 
they are quite cold. Then cut them in halves and 
spread with jam or a creamy filling. 
You can make the filling with: 


alittle less than 1 cup of milk 
4 tablespoons of sugar 
tablespoons of custard powder 
-2 oz. of margarine 
2 oz. of icing sugar 
_ Make a thick custard with the milk, sugar and 
custard-powder. Stir while it cools to prevent 
skin from forming on the top. Then cream the 
margarine with icing sugar and add this to the 


rie LISTENER 


custard. Mix it well, Spread this filling on the 
cake halves, and sandwich together, powdering 
the tops with icing sugar. In the summer, with 
fresh fruit about, you can vary the filling by 


crushing lightly and sugaring fresh strawberries: 


or raspberries or other fruit to your liking. Mass 
on top whole fruit of the same kind and decorate 
with mock cream, or cream if you can get it. 
This, of course, changes the simple sponge cake 
into a gateau fit for a party. 

Eva ANGELO 


COOKING WITH HONEY 


You can substitute ‘honey for sugar in -almost 
any recipe. In milk puddings the quantity would 
be the same. In cakes it is best to use half the 
quantity of honey and half of sugar, because 
honey is heavier than sugar. And: 2:0z. of honey 
equals 1 level tablespoon. This is quite easy to 
measure if you first warm the spoon in boiling 
water. I would not recommend honey for sponge 
cakes, it is too heavy for them. 

Here is a recipe for Madeira cake that lends 
itself. very well to honey: it is a foundation 
recipe that you can vary if you wish; You need: 

4 oz. of margarine 

2 oz. of castor sugar 

1 tablespoon of honey 

2 eggs 

6 oz. of plain flour 

1 level ‘teaspoon of bicarbonate of soda 
1 level teaspoon of baking-powder 

pinch of salt 

vanilla essence 

a little milk 

Cream the margarine, sugar and honey until 
they are really fluffy. Then beat in the eggs. Add 
the flour, bicarbonate of soda and_ baking- 
powder, then the salt and a few drops of vanilla 
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Recipes for the Housewife . 


4 


essence, Mix to a soft-dropping consistency with 
a little milk, and bake in a moderate oven for 


: 1 hour 10 minutes. 


You can vary the flavourings quite a lot with - 
cocoa or ginger, or you can add cherries or 
dried fruit, The honey prevents the mixture from 
getting dry. In fact cakes with honey in them 
often for this very reason last longer than cakes 
with only sugar. 

Honey sauce with anraiona is good and so is 
lemonade and orangeade made with honey. 

It is worth remembering that some kinds of 
honey are cheaper than others and so long as it 
is real honey the cheaper kind is excellent for 
cooking. 

ROSEMARY CHILD 


Some of. Our Contributors 


J. M. Ricwarps (page 991): an editor of The 
Architectural Review; author’ of The Castles 
on the Ground, An Introduction to Modern 
‘ Architecture, A Miniature History of the 
English House, etc. 

Mary: SCRUTTON (page 993): formerly Lecturer 
in Philosophy, Reading University 

W. G. ARCHER (page 997): Keeper of the Indian 
Section, Victoria and Albert Museum; author 
of The Vertical Man—A Study in Primitive 
Indian Sculpture, The. Blue Grove—The 
Poetry of the-Uraons, etc. 

C. J. SISSON (page 998): Lord Northcliffe Pro- 
fessor of Modern English Literature, London 
University; since 1928; editor of the quarterly, 
Modern Language Review; author of Marks 
as Signatures, etc:; editor of Lost Plays of 
Shakespeare's Age, and Thomas Lodge and 
other Elizabethans 
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Crossword Aa kK 103. 


Shakespeare Unbound. 


By Trochos 


Prize (for the first five correct solutions opened): Book token, aloe 12s. 6d. 


"Closing date: First post on Thursday, June 28 


Lines A, C, E, G and I, reading from left {to right, are a 
14-word Shakespearean quotation, All clues (with one 


obvious exception) are quotations from the Bay. The 
pga ae are nearly all mixed and run “vertically, rizontally 
or dia 
In CLUES : 

(A1—E1): Brutus will —— @ spirit as soon as Caesar. (5) 

A1l—E5): All the world’s a ——. + 

{Aa —E6): Come, ——. What this mixture do not 
: work? (5 ay ; . 


* bow 


sashanesevnenesneseesnensscesennsneynecarsecserssns 


_ (B2—B6): I saw her once’ Hop forty 


- (B4a— With fair 


tte 


(as— reat gies My ——s make no music in three 
parts. (6 
A5—E1): Now to that name my courage prove my 


(S 
(AG—E10): And —— to live i’ the sun. (5) 
(A7—D7): oo is full of noises, (4) 
(A7—EI11): —, thow shalt ‘never have my curse. (5) 
(A8— Bit) Unit —Ti0) Out of this , danger, we 
pluck this flower, safety. (6) 
(A9—E5): Stand not upon the order of your (5) 
(A9— CLL) + (H1—12): with his own petard. (5) 
(A10 — bh As if our hands, our » voices and minds 
Had been incorporate. (5 
ape +(H11—110): Hold shard the breath and —— 
p every spirit To his full height. (4) 
(AL E7): Tell old tales, and, At gilded peoreedites} 
and hear poor rogues Talk of court news. (5) 
(All Ell) + (H1IL—10): The. dull s That, with the 
fusty plebeians, hate thine honours, (7) 
(B1—F5): Orpheus with his lute made ——. (5) 
mxough the 


pais street. (5) ° 

(B3— H3): Then no - strike, No fairy takes, nor witch 
bay pom to charm. (7) 

break his faith, With Ariadne 


Rely Antiops. (5) 
(B5—B9): Will all Leth Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
from ‘my hand? (5) 


.(B5—F1): If I had a friend that loved her, I should but 


—— him how to tell my story. ( es 


(B6— F10): Saye in the constant _—— of the creature 
That is. beloved, (5) 

(Bi- E4): She hath been reading —— The —— of 
Tereus. (4) 

(BLi- A t is twice ——. (5) [Shortest spelling.] 

(Cl —F4) : thee poison, thou hast sold me none. (4) 


C2=D1= 2, 
(C9—19) : D cage my hands, I'll pull them off myself, 


Yea, a ——, to my petticoat. (7) 
(D5— Yay: My kisses bring again, of love, but sealed 
“> Gn_vain: (S$ 
(D7i— Hill): ¢ serpent that did —— na father’s life 


Now wears his crown. (5) 


~ (D8—G8): Make me a willow cabin at your - ~ (4) 
, 1m): Age cannot wither her, nor custom ——. (5) 
» 4 . 


(E1—15): And bring thee cords made like a tackled 
rahe 
(E2—16): The way to death. (5) 
(E5—T1): O, the more she, And you the blacker 
devil! (5) 
(E5—19): Thy evil spirit, Brutus, (5) 


(E6—I2): Widow Dido ., . 
nS) 

(E6—110): The Bull... gave such a knock That 
down fell both the Ram’s horns in the court. (5) 

(E7—T13) : = that this too too flesh. (5) 

(E7—TAb): out money gratis, (5) 

(E10 —T6): 7 . , . thought to set my rest On her kind 
nursery.—Heace, and —— my sight! (5) 


~ was of Carthage, not .of 


(E11l—T11): And sometimes make the to bear no 
barm. (5) 
(E11—17): Our sacks shall be a mean to sack the city, 


And we be lords and rulers over 


CoD 


(F1—F5): The Moor . . . led by the nose As are, (5) 
(F1—T4): The and slippered pantaloon. (4) 
(H4=—H8): One do I personate of lord Timon’s frame, 


Whom Fortune with her hand wafts to her, (S) 


Solution of No. 1,101 
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Prizewinners: 


D... M. Barlow 
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NOTES 
Set A 
sores 13-14 SARI(GUE). 23-22, 32-33 Eve of St. 
Baten: 4-39 Ruth’s Redeemer = BOAZ. 
Diagonals: 1-17 PI(VO)T VO = BAY, 26-43. N = 90. 
Set B 


C Winter’s Tale (I1V.4,82) K Hidden 
L Judges 4 19-21. V Anag of Manet 
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for a DEGREE! 


' No matter what your position or prospects 
. You can obtain a London University Degree 


' Jectures. 
exams. 
'your reading for these in your leisure hours 
- with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
_ (founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over © 
- 400 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Courses 


--and their salaries. 


Study at Home 


a University Degree is a-good thing to have. 


without going “into residence"’ or attending 
It is necessary only to pass three 
Wherever you are, you can do all 


thave enabled hundreds of men and women to 
acquire Degrees and thereby raise their status 
Write for PROSPECTUS 
from C, D. PARKER, M.A.,.LL.D.. Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


i 


A SAFE 
INVESTMENT 
23% 


a » 
TAX PAID by the SOCIETY 


Interest calculated from date — 
of investment to withdrawal 


HENDON : 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


81, Church Road, 
LONDON, N.W.4. 
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WHY are so oa people. 


taking up Esperanto mowa-— 
days? Because they realise that 
an international ‘auxiliary lan- 
guage is a necessity, ‘and that _ 
only Esperanto, with its thou- 
sands of adherents throughout _ 
~ the world, really “fills the bill.” 
Learn Esperanto this Summer. 
A full Correspondence Course 
costs only 10s. including Text- 
Book, Dictionary, and correction 
of exercises. 
Write for details. 
BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Dept. 134c, 
140, Holiand Park Avenue, London, W.11 


BY | 


There are many imitations 


by On, i 


Genuine Men’s and boys’ 7 
Aertex bears woderwear, blouses for 

this label : 

women and girls,corsets 

and pyjamas, are all 
made in AERTEX... 
but to avoid imitations” 
always look for the 
Aertex label, @! 
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Printed in Hingland by Waterlow and Sons, Ltd., 


ng Corporation at 
London, W.1,—All editorial communications to the ‘Editor, THe Listener, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. June 21, 1951 
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‘PVE ALWAYS WANTED TO WRITE : 


- instruction that makes the difference between success and failure, the — 


. pairs for 24/- Post free. 


‘How often does that phrase occur in letters from enquirers! 

Many have tried on their own—and failed. More have done nothing. 
They have been too diffident or too. busy, Whichever group you are 
in, why not seek the advice of the London School of Journalism, the 
School that is under the patronage of leading newspaper proprietors 
and editors; the School which has led the world for over 30 years in* | 
the teaching of writing by post? It is the quality of the personal — 


quality that caused “Truth” to say: “The LS.J. claims less and, _ 
achieves more.’ 

You can always make time if you try—no time limits are fixed. 
There are Correspondence courses in Journalism, Article Writing, 
Short ‘Story ‘Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays. There are also courses 
in Literature, written by L. A. G: Strong, in History by J. Hampden 
Jackson. Write for a free copy of “Writing for the Press.” | The 
fees are low, advice is free. 


Chief Secretary: LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. - Telephone: MUSeum 4574 


“Whenever you think of writing, think of the LSJ... = , " is 


* 


STITT nT TT TTT 


THE WORLD'S. GREATEST 
Be it sce - BOOKSHOP — 


eo ll "BOOKS* 


iStooks of: over. - three” 
million volumes Anis 


_INen, ‘jecontband ond: rare ; 
Books on’ every subject — 


“We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps ‘ y a | 


Subscriptions hho for all British — : 
and overseas magazines 
. Quick Postal Service 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD LONDON WC 
Gerrard 5660 (16-lines) % Open 9-6 (ine, Sats) 
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SHETLAND FAIR ISLE WOOLS | 
in Natural Fawn, Natural Grey, Yellow, Scarlet; 
Saxe Blue, Emerald, Nigger, Wine, | 2/ 
Royal Blue, Turquoise, Strawberry and — 
Peach in 2 ply with 3. ply effect, only per oz, 
Post 6d., 1 Ib. post free. 

SPECIAL OFFER of 4 ply Botany Wools, Marl 
effect of Fawn and Blue, Fawn and Brown, 
Fawn and Red, Fawn and torquoise. This wool 
knits up and washes well and issuitable for socks, 
golf hose, ladies’ jumpers, gents’ wear, children's 
jerseys, dresses, and is super value, Samples 
can be sent but customers are advised to order 
IMMEDIATELY at this low price 1/ 

as supplies are limited. Only 


-DESMOND - STEWART‘ S 


first novel 
LEOPARD IN THE. 
GRASS 


saiccemelees - Mr. Stewart...should _ 


Money refunded in full if not oz, pean. Hh me: a very readable novelist.” 
completely satisfied. 2 Ib.post —"Ob 
LADIES’ FAIR ISLE YOKE JUMPERS, imenteined Observer" 
in Shetland, fame. Grey, ‘Blue, isd, Cece erin te ipl calsire of ook 
ellow or ite backgrounds, sizes East ‘ertili- — 
bust, short sleeves for summer wear, a 69/- West vulgarises the without fi : 
garment for 45/-. Unrepeatable. . Send for sing it.”—" Manchester Guardian" 


yours NOW. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Men's hand-knitted ‘Harris Wool shooting stock- 
ings 17/6 pair; men's hand-knitted Harris socks, 
sizes 6"—12" foot, 8/- pair. Post 4d. Three 


Send for list of Harris and Shetland Knitwear 
bargains. Dept. L. Muir of Aird, — 


“ Benbeculs, Outer 
FAIR ISLE WOOLS bts, ont 
Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N’W.10, and Faaaee, by the British’ 
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a a Crabienttaitecuda Bue Ambler |I| | 


eo y ULC. oral: ssdonis 
Entrance, pee 8 
San or B.A., B.Sc., ou con 
in publi’ dn BD: the oa, 
in PY ge istra 


PRG -pout ‘eo. trom, Bi gi 
UNIVERSITY) =. 
CORRESPONDENCE E 
COLLEGE (Founded 1087) 4 


“ 


Your English 


You are judged by the Way you speak 
and write. q 
rege your Enlien Cae orf by post 
—the Regent way any students say 
‘that the moderate fee Rat for the 
Effective English Course is the get 
investment they have ever made. 
tuition is so planned that you Witte notice 
able progress within a few hours. 


Write today for a copy of - 
“WORD MASTERY” 


; —and a 15-Minute Test 


een institute z ro Palace 
egen ite 

Gate, London, ie J interestis 

4 with key) and “ 
iaforpative scan 


SPECIALISED POSTAL 
UNIVERSITY 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINAT 


A Motoppiiets College Modern Postal 
Course is- most t, the moet 
economical, yo 3 the most convenient 


of preparation for the General Certificate of 


Education-examination; B. Com.; B.Sc, 
ble -B.; and other bog ee Loudos bgonate 
grees, Civil. aminations, 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams, 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, — 


. an8 many ae Be Mooncxann) 


courses in commercial subjects 


147 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCC 
Guarantee - Coaching until Successful, 
lending library. Moderate | 


Text- book I 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBAN 


| CHAPPELL | 
PIANOS 


